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[THE PORTRAIT OF “THE GIRL WHO HAD DisGRACKD HEB FaAMILY.”) 


" THE BROWN LADY. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Somewuar to Linda May’s surprise she found 
nothing very strange or uncommon about 
Carrisbrooke after all ! 

BY the time she had been there for two 
whole months she had not met with any 
event that could be called either supernatural 
or extraordi ° 

She knew her way easily about the house— 
save the east wing—to which she never at- 
tem to penetrate. 

She was courteous and guarded with Mrs. 
Glubb, who overwhelmed her with civilities. 
She still enjoyed Nan’s good opinion, and had 
made some way in her employer’s ee graces, 
and had altogether taken a feeble kind of root 
in the place | 

From ten till one o'clock she read to Mr. 
Hoiroyd daily, and answered his few letters of 
business. After an early dinner she was at 
liberty to go for a ramble in the park, or 








about the well-kept, walled-in, old-fashioned 


8. 

As che strolled about them, and in and out 
of the hothouses, she often thought what a 
pity it was that there was no one to see them 
an eA them but herself ! 

Mr. Holroyd never quitted the demesne, 
and went about on fine afternoons in a bath- 
chair drawn by an old pony. 

No one ever came to Carrisbrooke but the 
butcher, the baker, and the postman. It was 
as out of the world, in some respects, as if it 
were situated in the South Seas. 

But Linda occasionally ventured beyond the 
gates as far as the village, which was a pretty, 

ing little hamlet, with the ancient 
church, and a sprinkling of farm-houses. 

She attended service every Sunday morn- 
ing, and sat alone in the great Carrisbrooke 
pew; and subsequently walked home with 
Nannie Leech. 

Nannie Leech had a lover, an under- 
gardener of the name of Marks ; and although 
she had not imparted the fact to Linda, that 
yonne lady drew her own conclusions from 

annie’s freyuent quests for flowers and frvis, 


from the gay knots ef carnations she displayed 
in the front of her gown, and other emall indi- 
cations, 

Linda had frequent talks with Nannie, but 
Nannie rever gave her any farther hints after 
that first —- 

However, Linda gathered that Mra. Glubb 
was a power in the house, and both disliked 
and feared, 

Linda herself shrank from her instinctively, 
with her furtive, red-rimmed eyes, plausible 
tongue, and cat-like footfall; but she did her 
best to conceal her feelings, and met Mrs. 
Glubb’s civilities with apparent appreciation. 

One wet afternoon, when it was impossible 
to go out, she amused herself by going round 
the great state suites in the front wings. 

By no means for the first time she was 
acquainted with the pictures, the big Bubl 
cabinets, the valuable Stvres vases, the car- 
vings, the covered-up satin furniture, and the 
holland.coated chandeliers. 

As she stood in a window overlooking the 
park, across which the rain was driving in 
grey mists, and pattering loudly upon the 





panes before her, the outlook was chilling and 
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depressing—very ; amd she turned her back on 
it, and gazed round the room. 

As she gazed about her rather abstractedy 
she saw a door that she bad never noticed 
previously. 

It was covered with a curtain, and this cur- 
tain seemed to have been partly puiled back. 
She went over to it, and turned the handle. 
It was very stiff ; but at last it yielded. 

It led into a narrow passage, at the end of 
which was a corkscrew staircase. She went 
up this staircase, and found a large room at 
the top with the door wide open. 

It wasas big as the red drawing-room under- 
neath, and seemingly a lumber-room, The 
blinds were down, but the shutters were not 
closed, and Linda commenced to turn overand 
examine all sorts of queer old things. 

There was a harp, a spinet, seme 
settees, an old Sedan chair, a guiter—all 
round the walls, all coated with the dust of: 
years, 

There were books, old clocks, broken ehairs, 


women in undress. 

It served them quite right to turn them out 
of the picture-gallery, said Linda, to herself ; 
but there was.one, much larger than the others, 
standing apart; and, strange to say, it alone 
had its face turned to the wall. ‘Was this 

Lamia bation seh disposal. She 

inda time at her di . 
bly well coated with soft, | 
matter. 


canvas. 

At the back she'eanld not make it out. The 
room was dim. ment over to the nearest 
window, and 
returned to her investigations. After alittle 


The amewer seemed to leap ai herout of 


thecanvas. Yes; eould she believe hereyes? 


Then she saw written,.as if with» paimt- | 


brush, in bold, 1 “~ i 
“iA pliagrece inaueneT 
Some kind soul bed endeavoured to wipe. 
out this atigma, a with a wet sponge, 


And so you were 
I won- 
der what you did, or have done—who you are 
—and whether you are still alive?” : 

As she spoke she turned over with some 
difficulty the great unwieldy frame, and 
dimly beheld, through a coating of dust, a 
half-length female figure. "When cleared and 
visible she was a very beantifal young girl, in 
a white satin evening dress. 

So well was the portrait painted, that this 
lovely girl, with auburn hair, and rather sad 
brown eyes, seemed tobe actually looking at 
her out of the canvas. The clearly-cut fea- 
tures, the small mouth, and rather pointed 
chin—all seemed quite familiar to Linda May, 

But where had she seen that face befare? 
When she placed her hand: before her eyes, 
and tried to collect her thoughts, and remem. 
ber who this Arabella Holroyd was so very 
like, who was it that she reminded her of. so 
strongly? But, in spite of unusually severe 
mental exertions, she could not. recall anyone. 

It was imagination. Just as one does or 
says a thing shat one imagines to have said 
before, or sees a new: scene,that one fancies is 
familiar. 

Nevertheless, this portrait of the girl who 
had disgraced her family had an extraordin- 
ary fascination for Linda May. 

She oleaned it tenderly, and did not 


mp the blind, and then | 


the'middle of the room, and set it up in a 
Ag position, supported by the Sedan 
chair, . 

“ I.will.come and.see you again, - 
she said, aloud. “I Trish you Se 
watch me so sadly ! I don’t believe you could 
have done anything very bad; no one could, 
with those eyes! ” 

Linda stood for a moment gazing back at 
them, and then closed the door, and went 
downstairs, and made her way to the red 
drawing-room. 

Nannie was there, busy with her duster, and 
gave a little startled cry as Linda entered. 

“Well, to be sure!" she exclaimed, with 
herhand to her side, ‘‘ what afright you did 

ive - How ever @id you find out that 
oor » 

“Qaite easily. “Lhe onrtain was drawn 
back.” 
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you wish it so much, mi#s,” cleverly turning 
the subject, ‘Ill tell you all I'vo ever heard 
about Miss Holroyd. 

“ She was the only child, and her father and 
mother were very proud of her, and looked to 
her to marry a duke, no less, for she had a 
beautiful face, and a great fortune. 

‘Mrs. Holroyd was a quiet, delicate little 
lady, and left Miss Arabella to do whatever 
she pleased. Indead, she was so wrapped up 
in her, she could not say no to anything she 
would ask ; and Mr. Holroyd had his eyesight 
then, and was as sharp md stern as he is now 
to all the world, but never a sharp word to 
Miss Arabella. She was the very light of his 


eyes. 

‘Mr. Isaac Holroyd used to be here a great 
deal, and his-sen teo, Mr. Gordon ; and they 
say he wa: bent on a-match between the two 
cousinsc—moaning his son and Miss Holroyd. 


“And you have been ‘ap in ‘the lumber | Hisson'wes willing enough, but not ; 
room ? oelues what sight and ‘there were terribly bitter ceaanaiieienes 


getthem off!” assisting the ‘apoke. 
get: off!” assis -~ " le 
“ What teok you up thene, ° saad 

*‘ Curiosity-and idleness. Liasfl-mothing to 
do,,and I explored.” 


“ Don'tlet Mrs. Glib seatch 06 dies, less 
oe.ever iet-ou that you maieaieagaietien i 
room.” 


“Why? Whst is thadamem ? and the @eor | 
was wile open !” ; 





‘me, Namnie, ane thing,” said. ; 


= r ft bella's 
é ‘Arabella uetbeg mend to mect in 
is.” "— aeauglatibome the, sto vant aaly Se gon 


al For your life,.q@on% mame : 
‘Why? What ee 
piles oF 


| wt about her some daywhen ave 





CHAPTER VITl. 


Tue day after Linda's discovery in the 

lumber-room she met Nan in the pleasure- 
‘ounds, rosy and breathless, with a bundle of 
owers in her hand. 

‘*‘ Where are you going, Nan?” she asked, 
arresting her. 

‘Only back to the house, miss, I've. been 
gathering a few flowers for Mr, Holroyd. Just 
what o likes—clove pinks, roses, aud helio- 
trope n” 

‘Oh, well! Mr. Holroyd is, asleep now, 
taking his:afternoon nap; 80 come with .me 
to the old temple at the end of the beech walk, 
and:tell me the story yon promised me about 
Arabella Holroyd.” 

“‘T don’t know as I onght to, miss,” she 
replied, as she turned and walked baside her, 
and sniffed at her bouquet. ‘Only, you see, 
you are such a stranger, and know no onehere, 
and it can’t. go further.” 

“No. if it did, Nannie, I daresay, for 
all your mystery, everyone in the vi knows 
as much as you do. The doctor’s ter, 
Miss Gaspard, asked me the other.day.if I bad 
ever seen the Brown Lady. Whois rown 


Lady ?” 
Gaspard isa p!” said Nannie, 
indignantly. ‘“‘ What does she want to know 





replace it near the wall, but dragged it into 





pe aga ee 
3 ae NS ; 


gree Sei ie Beas ewore on 
tages @ penny 
and never see ‘Mr. Isaac backed 


7 owe with 
you'll cher and her uncle. 


** He called in her father to use his authority, 


and to back up his schemes, ed 
in-his face, and said he was looking for gome- 
thing hi for -his daughter ni- 


Gordon. 
“‘ However, in the-end she did not look very 
herself, for she fell in love-with a 


Bae ee ta enor 
nx goataoiemslt, aolof a great Keench 
him he 









him up, and: made the-very worst of everything, 
and even declared she was not married at all. 
But Mrs. Holroyd took it greatly to heart. 
They say she helped her daughter on the sly 
with money and jewellery and clothes till she 
was found ont, and Mr. Holroyd took her 
abroad; and then, being a weakly, delicate 
lady, she pined away and died. 

“After awhile, Miss Arabella —I never 
heard her other ‘name—oame ‘to great want. 
Her husband was ill, and they had no money; 
and she wrote, I believe, to her father, but got 
no answer, and then she:came down to Oarris- 
brooke with a child in her’arms ‘to it 
when she would not beg for ‘hersdif. Her 
husband was dead, and the was all ‘but 
starving. 

“She came one Christmas-eve, when the 
snow was deep on the ground and ‘the-wind 
was bitter. Mr. Isaac was living inthe house 
whilst Mr. Holroyd was away, and she-came 
hoping to see ‘her ‘father, but ‘instead of ‘him 
she only saw her uncle and Mrs. Gitbb. 
Father ppened the door, and showeil her into 


the blue parlonr. : 
“She was #80 ‘and ‘pinched d 
ly-dressed he hardly knew ‘her,’ he 

her there with Mrs. Glubb and her uncle ; 
but she got no pity or satisfaction from either 
of them, for ‘turned her out-of-doors in 





about this place, its nothing to her? But since 


double quick time, Father heard loud talking 
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| Day—but Mr. Holroyd himself. He had a 


Bisa, sd eB i 
beac ie Bed. cee de 


' when Mr. Holroyd 


+ he walked away straight and viewed the 
- body; and when he raised the handkerchief 


2 given up, and when he did come round his 





| brother fooks up to him in all things, and | 
_ thinks there is no one like ‘him for wisdom 
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and loud crying, and then more loud talking, | Linda and Nannie the maid descended the 


and then the hall dcor closed with a bang. 
“He went eneskinog about the place to try 
and find her, but the night was so dark and 
so cold he had to vive it up after a long search, 
and calling till he was hoarse. The next 
morning there was no sign of her at first, 
until old Carlo, the setter, that used to be her 


i 


steps and walked homewards in silence. 





CHAPTER IX. 
Suumer faded into autumn, antumn gra. | 


dog, came whining and very uncssy up to dually drew near winter, the garden paths | 


George the gamekeeper, and he humonred | were carpeted with wet, yellow leaves; the 


him and followed him, and he led him straight 
up to this very temple where we are sitting ;- 
and there sitting just maybe where you are 
now, was Miss Arabella, frozen to death, with 
a live baby in her arms. 

“ Well, Mr. Isaac was in a terrible taking, 
for there had to be an inquest, and it was 
held in the big coach-house ; and who should 
come home next day of all others— Christmas 


fancy, he said, to spend Christmas under his 
own roof, 

‘“‘ They tried—that is, Glubband Mr. Isaac 
—tried to keep the matter from him, but one 
of his own servants—one of the jarore—came 
across him accidentally in the grounds, and 

, very sharp, what 
he was doing, and what did they mean by 
bringing dead bodies on his premises, he just 
turned upon him and told him all, ‘It’s your 
own flesh and blood, R br own daughter, you 
unnatural old man, that’s lying there frozen 
and starved to death!’ 

‘Well, at first he did not believe it, but 


and saw her cold, white dead face, he fell 
down with a stroke—a paralytic stroke. He 
nearly died of it, and for a long time ‘he was 





sight was clean gone. Noone ever told him 


B3 how Mr. Isaac had driven his daughter out | 
/ into the snow; and as for the child, they said 


it was dead! Be that as it may, Mr. Isaac 


smuggled it off, and it was never heard of 
again, for you see it was the lawful heir, | 


instead of him, if it had lived.” 


At this juncture Nannie paused breathless, 


~~ ander listener said,— 
+ “What a wicked wretch this Mr. Isaac 
| Holroyd must be!” 


* Aye, you may say 80, and'so clever! His 


and goodness! He thivks him a saint!” i 

“Poor old gentleman, he must be easily | 
deceived |!” said Linda, rather‘scornfully. 

“Not so easily as you would ‘suppose. Mr. 
Tsaac takes in nearly everybody !’ 

“*T hope he may never come here!” 

Aye! We all hope that; but yon see he 
comes regular—this place will be his when 
the old master goes. And, goodness forgive 
me, Miss May, but I sometimes think he is 
getting tired of waiting for his shoes! He is 

oor, and he loves money ; master is rich, and - 

e loves money too, and cannot bear to part 
with it.” 

“ Now, Nannie,” said her.anditor, suddenly, 
as Nannie rose to g°- ** Before you leave, you 
must tell me who is the Brown y?” 

“ She’s juat nonsense, Miss May! A sto 
the folks have got up abont a ghost. I'm 
sure you are too well eduaated to believe in 
such things! Why, even J. don’t do that! And 
I never had no achooling to speak.of.” 

‘But still d.don’t think a young lady like 
Miss Gaspard would make up a story out of 
her head,” said.Linda,. . “Bhe said 
that numbers of peopl seen the Brown 
Lady, and eouid not stand her, and had 
left—servants, I mean,” 

“It was the loneliness of the honse, and 
nothing else! Ghost indeed! Jf any one 
ought to come back and haunt the place it 
ought to be poor Mies Arabella! This temple 
where she died always gives me the creepa, 
especially abont.sundown. Come, Miss May, 
there's & mist .rising ons of the ground, and 
I’m sure Mr. Holroyd will be looking for you 
—I mean calling for you. Let us go in,”’ and 








branches of the trees were bare and dreary, ' 
and the wind songhed through them and 
howled dismally round the corners and | 
chimneys of that vast melancholy pile known | 
as Carrisbrooke—never a very bright-looking ' 
abode, even when the sun shone on if with | 
all the ardour of a summer’s day. Now, in the 
dreary misty autumn weather, it locked posi. | 
tively ghostly and downright grim. The 
appearance of the place had no effect on Linda | 
May, nor had the weather. She was young 
and healthy, and full of life and vigour. 
Now, Mrs. Grubb was full of painsand aches, | 
and hardly able to crawl, and a martyr to a 
hacking cough. Mr. Holroyd was feeble and 
fretful, and plagued with asthma, and old ° 
Leech was nearly bent double with lumbago ' 
in the back, and rheumatism in his knees. | 

Linda was perfectly at home now, and not 
the least afraid of her patron, though he ' 
scolded her unconsiously and made her read | 
aloud till she wae hoarse. She was sorry for | 
the lonely old man, and she made herself | 
neceesary to his comfort. She wrote his 
letters, she measured his medicine, she 
brought him ‘scraps of news from the village, 
and told him how old Hobbs at the Blue 
Lion was dead—how Brown at the Forge 
was married, and how the family at the hall 
were expected home very shortly. 

‘* Oh, Squire Dacres!” he said with s grunt. 
“ He has been abroad this ten years. He and 
I don’t hit it off! He’s a surly old brute, 
and has only a small property of a couple of 
thousand scores, but gives himeelf the airs of 
a duke, becanse an ancestor of his was cup. 
bearer to Edward the First. What's that, after 
all? Only a butler, Now weare Saxon, and | 
go back to the Heptarchy ! ” | 

“T sa re Dacres lives in that ' 


village ?”’ 
“Yes; a place with ‘pillars in the Italian 
style. This man’s grandfather built it, and ic’s | 


Anyhow, the present owner does not trouble it | 
much. He lives abroad!" 

“Ts there anyone but him?” inquired 
Linda, 

“Yes! returned Mr. Holroyd, who liked talk. ! 
ing and relating family histories by the hour | 
when it was dusk—family histories that had | 
no interest whatever for Linda—family his- 
tories of the Honse. of Holroyd; but never ; 
touching on his ar daughter's tragic end. 

It seemed to Linda, as he sat with his hands 
folded before him, apparently looking into the 
fire with his sightless eyes, that he was merely 
thinking aloud. 

All required of her was an occasional “ yes” 
or ‘‘no;” and it frequently seemed as if he 
forgot her presence altogether. 

“Yes! John Dacres was a widower, with 
ason and daughter. The daughter was the 
elder, and married my nephew, Gordon Hol- 
royd,and died some years ago, The son is 
in some cavalry regiment abroad. He is not 
married. John Holroyd lost his wife a long 
time ago, and he could not leave well alone, 
bat went and married again—a penniless 
young woman younger than his own 
daughter. She has several small children, I 
believe, which she never sees, for she is a 
grand, fashionable madam, and gives herself 
OF Sante they will h deal of 

“Tsu ays & great deal o 
ary oe at the Court?” said Linda. 

‘* Yes; she makes the money fly, I’m told; 
but ei at the Court won't concern you, 
May. You are not an old man’s darling. re- 
member; but an old man’s slave!” and he 
laughed loudly at his own wit. 





~~ | 


; I am asleep. 


‘*T have never been, and am never likely to 
be, anyone's darling!” said the girl, rather 
gadly. 

“But you'd like to be—eh ?” 

“TI don't know!” she murmured, checking 
& rising sigh. 

** Yon are one of the independent sort, who 
stand up for yourself, and fight for your own 
hand; and are proud and poor, and self-re- 


'lisnt! You won’t stay here long, I foregeo, 


Yor are saving money, ain’t you?” 

“Yes, My salary, sir!” 

‘And improving your mind?” 

“How can you tell that, sir ?’’ she inqnired, 
in prrazement. 

** Thear you lifting down big, heavy books, 
and turning over the leaves when you suppose 
Oh, my hearing is double 
what yours is, young woman, and all my 
faculties are keen but one; and I know that 
when you think you are fit to fly, and that I 
can be bamboozled into giving you a character, 
you'll spread your wings, and sail away into 
the world! But Imeanto keep you. So give 
up brooding over it. ITshall keep your salary, 
and I'll give you no character. Remember I 
took yon without one!” 

‘‘T assure yon you are quite mistaken. sir. 
I have no desire to go. I am most comfort- 
able here!” 

“And bappy—eh?” 

“Teuppose lam! Happiness isan absence 
of pain, is it not?” 

‘Phew! What a young philosopher!” 

“ Besides, I amindependent. Iam my own 
mistress if 1 have no friends and relations. I 
am at least answerable to no one. I can go 
and come where I like, and am arbiter of my 
own fate!” 

‘*Fiddle-de-dee! Go and come when you 
like! Stuoff-and-nonsense! Arbiter of your 
own fate! No,no! Jam your fate! Come 
now, ring for the Jamps, and get down the 
Encyclopedia, and look out an article on 
balloons. I am getting rusty, and want to 
verify a statement in that magazine you were 
reading this morning. J think the fellow 
who wrote it is an ignorant ass!” 

When the lemp3 bad been brought ir, and 
old Leech had drawn the curtains, poked the 


ppose Squi 3 j ! 
| pretty white house at the other side of the fire, and hobbled trom the room Linda wen‘ 


to the bockshelves to search for the Encyclo 
pedia. There were fifteen volumes in all— 
great dusty books, ranged on the very highest 


| so cold and airy no one can stand it in winter. | shelf of all. 


She got the library steps, and ascended, 
and began her search. ‘ Ba” to “ Bi,” it 
would be there; and, with some difficnlty, 
she dragged ont the heavy, musty tome, 
that had, apparently, not been disturbed for 
many years. 

It proved to be covered with dust, and an 
unexpected weight ; and in handling it rather 
gingerly it slipped from her fingers, and with 
a resounding bang fell on the floor. 

Mr. Holrcyd, much startled, rapped out 
something very like an oath; and Linda, with 
many apologies, hurried down and picked up 
the book. 

As she lifted it a thick, unopened letter fell 
from between the leaves. She tarned it over, 
and examined it rather curiously. 

It was addressed to Mr. Holroyd in a 
woman’s hundwriting—handwriting faint 
with age; and no wonder, thonght Linda, 
when ehe looked at the post-mark, 

It bore a London stamp, dated twenty years 
previously ! 

se Whatare you doing?” asked the old maz, 
pettishly. ‘‘ Haven’t you picked up that book 
yet, Miss Batterfingers? Why don’t you 
come and read instead of wasting your time 
over there?” 

“T have picked up something else, sir!” 
she answered, slowly, ‘a letter for you, which 
seems to have been mislaid for twenty 
years!” 

“What nonsense are you talking now?" he 
demanded, angrily, 

“l'm not talking anything but the scber 
truth! A letter directed to you fell out of 
the back, The postmark is London, 1865! 
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See, feel it for yourself, sir!’’ putting it in 
his hand. ‘It has never been opened! It 
has.beén either hidden or mislaid.” 

The old man felt it suspiciously, and then 
tore it open hastily. A thick folded sheet was 
inside, and a letter—a short letter. 

** What is it? ” he asked, holding out both 
with trembling fingers. ‘An old bill or 
whak?”’ 

“It appears to be a copy of a certificate of 
marriage,’ said Linda, unfolding the thicker 
paper, and glancing over it as she spoke, 
‘‘between Eugene Delafosse and — and 
Arabella Victoria Holroyd, spinster.” 

The old man gave a stifled cry, and put his 
hand to his head. 

For nearly five minutes there was a dead 
silence, only broken by the sudden shifting of 
the coals in the grate, and the falling of the 
cinders. 

At length Linda mustered up courage to 
speak, and said in a timid voice,— 

“Sir, shall I read you the letter ?”’ 

‘* Yes, read me the letter,” he groaned. 
“Or, stop! I know it will give me pain; I 
cannot recall what is done now. What is the 
use of filling my mind with misery? I am 
miserable enough! A childless, friendless, 
blind old man! Pat the letter in the fire!” 

“Oh, Mr. Holroyd! the poor letter that 
has been waiting to be read for twenty long 
years! I beileve that it is from your daughter, 
sir.”’ 

‘What do you know about her?’ he de- 
o— fiercely. ‘‘ Who has been jabbering? 
Who?’ 

“I only know that ske is dead,” she 
answered, gently. ‘‘And I am very sorry for 
youl” 

‘‘ Who asked for your sorrow? You have 
enough to be sorry for yourself!” he snarled. 
“ Put that letter in the fire atonce, Do you 
kear me?” 

There was no mistaking his tone and the 
thump of his stick on the floor. Linda war 
resolved to deceive him for once; he would be 
so sorry soon. It was his way, and snatching 
up a circular that came that morning, she 
threw it into the fire, where it crackled 


~ audibly. 


‘*Shall I read to you now, sir?” she asked, 
after a pause. 

No answer. She looked at him, tears were 
silently rolling down his wrinkled cheeks. 

“Oh, Bella, Bella!" he murmured. ‘See 
what your pride and my pride has made us 
aaffer. If I had not been hard and stiff-necked 
—it you had not been headstrong and stiff- 
necked—you would be here now, with your 
children round you; and I would be—what I 
shall never be again—a happy man, without 
® barden on his mind! Waydid I burn your 
letter now? Pride, pride! and who suffers? 
Ido; no one else. May, why did you listen 
to me? Why did you doso mad an act at the 
bidding of a wicked old man? Why, why did 
you burn my daughter's letter?” 

*-I did not burn it, sir,” she replied, rather 
nervously. ‘Only for once I have deceived 
you; I was certain you would be sorry, and I 
only pretended to put it in the fire. It is here 
still.” 

‘Read it! read is!’’ he said, ina broken 
Yoice, leaning his elbowon the arm of his chair 
and covering his face with his hands, which 
trembled visibly. 

“2, Margery Terrace, Hammersmith, London, 
** November 30," 


began Linda, in a clear voice. ° 


“ My Dear Faraer,— ' 

“T am now a widow. My husband died 
yesterday; and even yw will be sorry to hear 
that he died of want. Yes, I believe that u few 
of the dainties that are common in your ser- 
vants’ hall —aye, even the leavings of your 
servants’ table—would have prolonged, if they 
would not have saved, his life. 

‘‘No one but Heaven knows the agony I 
have suffered in seeing all that was dearest to 
rre on earth taken away by want in the midst 
of p'eaty. I have long thrown my pride to the 


winds, and begged. Yes, father, think of Ara- 
bella Holroyd, the proudest girl in the west, 
begging of her relations! I appealed to Uncle 
Isaac and to others, but, in obedience to you, 
every door and every ear was closed against 
me. 

“T have written to you often, and silence is 
your answer; still I hope against hope—still 
I write, but this will be my last letter. If this 
brings no reply I shall come and begin person 
—aye, if I have to walk all the way. But 
surely this appeal will not bein vain? Send 
me, at least, a few pounds, that your only 
child’s husband, the father of your grandchild, 
may not have a pauper's funeral. 

“Oh, hear me and pity me, father, for I am 
well-nigh mad with gricf and misery. and I 
feel that Iam not long for this world. Nothing 
keeps me here, and I wish I were dead, only 
for my helpless infant. She is a beautiful 
child. Poor Eugene used to say she was like 
me—like what I was; and as you used to like 
me once, this likeness may be a passport to 
your favour for your little granddaughter. 

‘‘Her name is May. Father, something 
tells me that she will soon be an orphan, and 
who is she to look to bus you, her own flesh 
and blood? I have been a self.willed, dis- 
obedient daughter; forgive me, father, and see 
me in the dust at your feet. And. oh! may the 
Almighty soften your heart, and deal with you 
as - = with us! F : 

‘“‘T enclose my marriage certificate. It is 
the last drop of humiliation in my cup, to 
think that you would deem it necessary to see 
it with your own eyes, hold it with your own 
hands. Did you think your daughter Ara- 
bella—no I will not write—but I have been 
stung and taunted by Uncle Isaac before he 
closed his doors in my face. He may have 
believed it, or pretended to believe it, for he 
is °, bad man; but you—oh, father! could 
you 

‘« Eugene was poor—it was his only fault. 
He was of noble family ; he was the best and 
tenderest of husbands, the most patient of 
sufferers. I could not write now calmly of 
him, with his cold, dead face upturned to 
Heaven—who judges all—were I not sure that 
I shall soon be with him! Oh, father! do not 
turn from me now ! 

In days to come, when 7 am cold, and dead, 
you may be sorry ; but even if you are deaf 
to me, hear my appeal for little May! Neglect 
me! epurn me! but be good to her! Sheis a 
true Holroyd—even to the crescent-shaped 
mole on her shoulder! I stamp this letter 
with my very last penny! Ifno help comes 
from you I must pawn the bed we sleep on, 
and my wedding.ring, for he shall never have 
@ nameless grave, and a pauper’s coffin.— Your 
miserable, heartbroken daughter, 

“* ARABELLA.” 


“ P.§.—Do not show this letter to anyone— 
above all to Uncle Isaac. After all, why not? 
I am humbled to the dust, and the bitterness 
of death is past!” Linda concluded this wild, 
pathetic missive,and sat in silence—in an 
awed silence, broken only by the old man’s 
sobs—such sobs ! 

“Tt is a voice from the dead!” he said at 
last, ‘ And, oh! how true her words! In 
days to come, when. I am cold and dead, 
you will be sorry! How came that letter to 
be lost, I wonder? Had I got it in time, what 
might not have happened? But my heart 
was very hard twenty years ago! Would I 
have forgiven her?” 

‘I hope so, sir—I. believe so. It seems to 
me that that letter was hidden away on pur- 

086," 
’ “No! Iwas away, I was abroad. It was 
mislaid and lost.” 

“But I really think so. How could it have 
got to the top shelf of a high bookcase, and 
within the leaves’ of a book that is never 
looked into? "’ 

“Ah! But who could have doneit?” 

*T cannot guess, unless someone who had 





an interest in keeping you apart. Your nezt 
heir, perhaps.” 


‘‘No, no! Isaac is a good man; he was 
grieved " her! She never understood him 
—never!’’ 

‘And the child? What became of it?’ 
asked Linda, abruptly. 

“* It died,” he said, sha his head. ' 

‘‘ Are you sure, or was it y? Ihave 
pe queer kind of feeling that that child is 

ve.” 

“ May, if I could think that I would give 
fifty thousand pounds! I would give more— 
allI have!’ 

‘“‘ Where did it die?” 

“‘ At her lodgings in London. Isaac went to 
see it at once.” 

* But had you any proof of its death?” 

“No, I was very ill; I nearly died my- 
self, but Isaac said so. He went to look after 
it; I gave him carte blanche. It died of teeth- 
ing.’ 
‘So Mr. Isaac Holroyd said,’ exclaimed 
Linda, —_—T- 

‘* Yes; and whatever he says is perfectly 
true. He was terribly cut up about whole 
thing, quite affected; he has truly a tender 
heart! Well, now, I'll go to bed; ring for 
Leech, May; I feel greatly upset. Give me 
that letter and certificate, or, stay, lock them 
into my desk. Say nothing about them to 
anyone, not tell that you have seen a broken 
old man sobbing like a child! After all, Iam 
in my second childhood !” 

‘*T promise to keep everything as you de- 
= never speak of it except to your- 


**Come, that will do. Give me your hand 
on it. Why, you have a hand like !—just 
like poor Bella’s; small, and soft, and tender. 
After all, this must be nonsense. I am in my 
dotage! May, remember that I am nothing 
buta weak, broken-down old pantaloon, full 
of crazy fancies! Bella's hand, indeed! Why 
she had a hand in ten thousand!" 


oe 


CHAPTER X. 


Decemsen, like March, came in like a lion 
—with storm, and sleet, and snow. The con- 
sequence of this -was that Mrs. Glubb was 
confined entirely to her bed, and that Jane, 
the deaf housemaid, Nan, and a temporary 
pee oem pe deal to do, and did it when 
and how they pleased, as they had no house- 
keeper over them. 

Linda, during her walks, had made ac- 
quaintance with Miss Gaspard, the doctor's 
sister, and found her a pleasant, lively girl, 
fall of news (local news), and very fond of 
the sound of her own voice ; Linda had nothing 
to do but listen, and look interested. 

“The Dacres were back,” this piece of in- 
formation Miss Gaspard sma § out, as she 
overtook Linda tramping the snow to 
the office. ‘She and her brother had 
dined there yesterday.” 

‘“‘ And what are they like?’’ inquired Linda. 

“Old Mr. Dacresis much as he was, Tom 
says he is stout, with a reddish face, and 
white hair ae he ey a loud, 
hearty voice, 8 rather pleasant.’ 

es ‘And Mrs. Dacres?” 

*‘Oh! she is as young as her stepson. She 
was beautifully dressed—too much dressed— 
in a dress of real Mechlin lace, and pale blue 
crape—one of Worth's confections. She has 
a beautifal soft white skin, quantities of red- 
gold hair, small, pale eyes, and not a vag 
feature in her face. ate ne BA mo 
stares hard, and scarcely speaks, and she is 
frightfally extravagant, they say. After all, 
she was only a governess he picked up abroad 
so why should she give herself these airs? 
Perba: ‘ll be doing the same some day!” 
Genet Miss Gaspard, with a giggle. 

‘* Perhaps,” assented Linda, @ merry 
laugh. ‘ Perhaps I shall always be a gover- 
ness.” 

“They are going to see a great deal of 
ompaat, I hear, and the house is full of ser- 





| vants. They have an Italian valet, and two 
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Italian nurses. They say that Mr. Dacres is 

very anxious to make up a match between 
Miss Cotton, the rich Manchester girl, and 
nis son, Captain Dacres. They met the 
Cottons abroad. Miss Cotton is a very good. 
fatared girl, but vulgar, and drops her ‘h’s’ 
all over the place, She is ready enough to be 
Mrs. Rupert Dacres, bat he is hanging back. 
I fancy he is fastidious,” 

“ What is he like?” said Linda, repeating 
this question for the third time, 

“Very handsome—like the old Dacres in 
the picture-gallery ; rather silent and reserved, 
but most wonderfully courteous and gentle- 
manly. I fancy he does not care much abont 
his stepmother. She said one or two snubby 
things to him last evening, and he gave her 
one or two really nasty raps on the knuckles 
in the most polite way in the world. He is 
sarcastic, and I’m not sure that I am not a 
little afraid of him.” 

‘Tell me some more about him?” said 
Linda. 

‘‘More! Well you must not become inter- 
ested, you know, for he is really booked for 
Miss Cotton. He must marry an heiress, for 
all the Squire's real estate, except the bare 
land, are going to young Mrs. Dacres and her 
family. It's rather hard, is it not?” 

‘* Very hard, indeed!” 

‘* His regiment is in India—a cavalry regi- 
ment. He has been there for years—five, I 
think !—and now he is invalided home on 
fifteen months’ sick leave. He is a good deal 
bored, I fancy; but he will rouse up when 
there’s a thaw, and he can get some hunting. 
He is 2 great horseman. I believe he would 
hunt day and night if he could. And talk of 
an angel, here is Miss Cotton and her com- 
panion at the post-office driving a sleigh!” 

Sure enough, right before the door, a very 
smart sleigh was drawn up, with furs and 
jingling bells, and prancing ponies, and the 
usual paraphernalia of a stylishturn-out. In 
the sleigh sat a \ery small lady in a tight 
velvet jacket, and a red hat. She had sharp, 
dark eyes, ruddy cheeks, a short nose, a 
wide mouth, and a loud laugh that was ring- 
ing all the way down the street. Beside her 
sat her paid companion, a plain girl, a woman 
of thirty, stout and sallow, and a complete 
contrast to Maria Cotton. 

‘*Good morning, Miss Gaspard!” shouted 
the latter. “ Whata day for walking! Who's 
this you have with you?” pointing her whip 
at Linda. 

“Miss May, Miss Cotton, Mr. Holroyd’s 

ceader and companion,” returned Miss 
Gaspard. 
“Ha! ha! ha! How do you like being 
companion to a gentleman, Miss May? Some- 
thing new, eh? He’sas cross as two sticks, 
isn’t he 7—a — old dragon !"” 

“T like Mr. yd!” said Linda, stoutly. 
“* He has been very kind to me !” 

‘*I wonder why? If he had been able to 
see you I could understand it; bat ashe can’t 

I don’t make it out! Gordon Holroyd is 
‘coming for Christmas, and he has the use of his 
eyes, 1 can assure you. Don’t let him get to 
the blind side of you, Miss May, whatever you 
do. Gordon is such a bad boy—sush a flirt. 
Keep your eyeon him! Keep him in order!” 
and, with a shriek of laughter at her own wit, 
Miss Cotton whipped up her ponies, and flew 
‘down the street at a breakneck pace, scatter- 
ing half a dozen snow-balling urchins. 

“ 80 that’s Miss Cotton !’ exelaimed Linda. 
‘** She may be good-natured, bnt-——” 

“‘ But—you would not care about marrying 
her if you werea man; not even for her two 
hundred thousand pounds? I hear it’s great 
fun to see her and Captain Dacres together— 
the one so noisy and outspoken, the other so 
r and reserved ! She is really very much 
in love with him. The advances with regard 
to the alliance came from her side of the 
‘house ; but, somehow, I don’t believe it will 
ever come off!" 

‘* Are they engaged? ” 

“T am not quite certain, but I believe so. 
At any rate, there is an understending. Now 





I think of it, there was a ring on her engaged 
finger!” 

‘Many girls wear that whoarenot engaged 
atall. I do,’ said Linda, ‘‘ because it happens 
to fit,’ showing a shabby little hair ring on 
her third finger. 

‘* Where did you get that queer old thing?”’ 

‘*In Miss Mee’s workbox. Miss Mee was 
the old lady with whom I lived all my life. 
Well, here we are at the lodge, and I must say 
good-bye!” 

* Oh! do stop a moment, or I'll walk a bit 
of the way up the avenue with you. I have 
been so busy talking about the Dacres and 
Cottons, that I quite forgot a question I wished 
to ask you particularly.” 

‘And what is that?’’ said Linda, smiling 
into her companion’s solemn visage. ‘ My 
age 2 ” 

“No, no. Something quite serious. I 
want to know—and now, do tell the truth, and 
don’t fence with me, or put me off.” 

** Well, what do you want to kaow?” 

“TI wish to know if you have seen any- 
thing?” 

“Seen anything!" echoed her companion, 
‘Of course I have! I have seen quantities of 
things.” 

** You know very well what I mean!” said 
the other, irritably. ‘‘ Have you seen any- 
thing of the ghost? Have you seen the Brown 
Lady?” 

‘“*Not I. I have never seen anything worse 
than myself, as the saying goes.” 

“Oh, I’m not so sure of that!’ returned 
Miss Gaspard, in a tone of disappointment. 
‘You see Mrs, Glubb every day, don’t you? 
She is a good deal worse than yourself. She is 
a horrid old woman!" 

‘** At any rate, she is not a ghost!” 

‘**No, not that; but she sees them, and 
knows’all about them. I wonder how it is you 
have never come across them ? I can’t make 
it out at all; and you have been there, six 
months!” 

‘* What is there to come across? ”’ 

“ Well, for one thing, there is the Brown 
Lady, a host in herself; then there's a black 
cat; then there’s the ‘thing ’ that coughs, and 
something else that sighs, and they say that 
Arabella walks, too, besides a lot of others.” 

“I don’t believe in any of them, cat, cough, 
or anything else!’ said Linda, resolutely. 
“Oh! Well, all I say to you is the mystic 


word, wait. You never go near the east wing, 
you say?” 

“Never. It's shut up; no one ever enters 
it!” 


‘The Brown Lady lives there, and that’s 
the reason.” 
ta And who is the Brown Lady? or who was 

e? ” 

“They say she was a Mrs. Holroyd, who 
lived in the reign of George the Second, and 
who hanged herself in a fit of jealousy in the 
east wing.” 

“Qh!” ejaculated Linda. ‘ Well, I shall 
take care, better care than ever, to keep clear 
of the east wing!” 

“That may not avail you much,” returned 
Miss Gaspard, triumphantly. ‘The east 
wing may come to you! Iam really longing 
for you to see something. I am dying to 
talk to someone who has actually seen the 
Brown Lady! Well, good-bye for to-day! I 
can’t come any farther!” and, with a waive of 
her muff, she hurried off. 


(To be continued.) 








Orr the Lizard ooast in Cornwall a freak of 
nature has been rediscovered which may have 
something to do with the name of that part 
of the coast. In the lime rock is a picture of 
a gigantic serpent, coil after coil reaching 
down to the sea, jast above the surface of 
which the scaly head and even the eyes can be 


JUDITH. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER VIII.—(continued.) 


Captain St. QuENTIN was quick to note the 
instinct of jealousy that had prompted the 
inquiry, and his blue eyes gleamed with 
pleasure. 

“That was a friend of mine—a Mrs. Hare. 
She has been very kind to me since I have 
known her.” 

“In what way?” asked Jadith, innocently, 
not comprehending the state of affairs, and 
embarrassing him by the direct question. 

“Oh! in lots of ways!" he answered, 
evasively. “ When a man first comes out to 
India he feels the want of a home and—and 
home infinence !”’ 

Jadith looked at him in surprise. 

He did not look a very domestic sort of 
person. Moreover, she thought she detected 
a twinkle in his eyes, as though there might 
be a humorous side to the question. She 
remained silent. 

Not to make her conspicuous, or perhaps to 
avoid further inquiries, he began to talk to 
Mra. Sherston until Mr. Johnson and Winifred 
joined in; then he dropped out of the conversa- 
tion at the first opportunity, looking at Judith 
as if he expected her to speak. 

Be have your handkerchief still,’ she said, 
shyly. 

2 ou return it to’ me, and 
where ?”’ he asked, eagerly. 

At the same moment, almost as though 
suggesting a reply, Mr. Johnson said some- 
thing about Miss Holt’s English habit of 
walking before breakfast. 

‘That is why she always looks so well!” 
observed Winifred, affectionately, and brought 
down upon herself a homily from her mother, 
in the midst of which Captain St. Quentin 
stole a glance at Judith, half.questioning, half- 
assertive. , 

She understood it to bea plea for permission 
to join her, and her dark brows came together 
in instinctive displeasure at the idea. 

He refused to be frowned down, however, 
and gazed at her reproachfally, until her own 
eyes drooped, and the vivid blush that dyed 
her cheeks seemed like a signal of assent—at 
least, he took it to be so. 

The carriage passed the window. 

He rose to take his leave, and was invited 
by Mrs. Sherston to come again, an invitation 
he eagerly accepted, then departed, well- 
pleased with the success of his visit, 

He had come there with the object of 
making opportunities for meeting Joditi 
again, and in this bad been eminently suc- 
cessfal. 

Indeed, it was but seldom he failed in any- 
thing he undertook, and this had imbued him 
with a degree of confidence which was in itself 
an element of victory. 

The slightest doubt in his manner would 
have made Judith draw back, but there was 
noxe, and the following morning he joined her 
in her walk as if it was the most nataral 
thing in the world. 

He was also sufficiently wise to talk at firat 
of impersonal matters as they walked on side 
by side. 

fh Your little friend Miss Sherston looks as if 
& morning’s walk would do her good!” he 
said, looking down at her glowing cheeks, and 
thinking that anything so fresh and fair had 
never before gladdened his eyes. 

‘‘T am afraid she is too delicate! It would 
only tire her.” ray 

‘I hope it is not true that she is going to 
marry that Mr. Johnson?” he went on, still 
carefal to avoid any allusion to their meeting 
or themselves. 

Judith stopped, and looked at him blankly, 
not having seen to what events had been 
tending all this time. 

“Oh! No, no. He is her father’s friend, 
and she is only civil to please him! ” 

‘IT am very glad to hear it!” 
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“ Who told you she was going to marry 
him ?”’ anxiously. 

‘It is quite common gossip. No one doubts 
it.” 

Judith walked on without reply; the idea 
aoe come upon her with the suddenness of a 

ow. 

That Winifred was doing violence to her 
feelings in speaking, or even listening, to the 
man, she was well aware; but that there was 
any question of the matter going further she 
could hardly believe. 


It seemed such an unnatural, unnecessary 
sacrifice, for though this globe-trotter might 
be rich as Croosus there was no doubt that 
the Commiasioner also was wealthy, and able 
to keep his daughter with him so long as she 
chose to stay. 

One thing was certain that if there were 
anything in what she had heard she must 
range herself on Winifred’s side, and help to 
save her. 

‘ Tell me?” she asked, abruptly, of her com- 
panion ; “why did you hope that the report 
might not be true?” 

‘Oh! I don’t know, for lots of reasons! He 
is quite double her age, I should say, to be- 
gin with ; and then, rich as he may be, he is 
not very—not very thorough-bred, you know, 
Besides, there is a general impression that he 
is not what he seems. This is supposed to be 
his first visit to India, but someone said the 
other day he could almost swear he had met 
him ont here before.”’ 

“ Who was that? Anyone I know?” 

*‘Bomeone you know very well. He is a 
great admirer of yours—Colonel Lea-Creagh.” 

“T have not spoken to him half-a-dozen 
times !"’ was the indignant comment. 

* Quite often enough, at any rate, to com- 
plete his subjugation. He has abjured the 
society of pretty married women for ever. 
He has turned over.a new leaf.” 

He smiled a little at the scornful way the 
girl put aside the subject as beneath her 
notice, then returned to what had so evidently 
aroused her interest. 

“I wonder if it is really true?” she said, 
thoughtfally. 

But not to disougs Winifred Sherston’s 
matrimonial prospects had the young cavalry- 
man sacrificed his early tea and toast, and 
risked the being late for parade. 

This girl,.with the rough dark hair, and 
bright blue eyes, was the loveliest girl he had 
ever seen, the most fascinating ; and he wanted 
to convey to her the fact that he thought so, 
and elicit some encouragement in response, 

‘“‘Mrs. Sherston asked me to.dine there 
again next Sunday. Very civil of her, I think. 
I am inelined to retract all the hard names I 
called her once.” 

‘* When did you call her hard names, and 
why?” asked Judith, smiling a little at the 
earnestness of his speech. 

‘I was furious that she should not have 
met you the day you arrived, instead of leaving 
you alone in that crowd, I was watching you 
&® moment before you fainted, and you have 
no idea how forlorn you locked, how—how 

athetic! I have a pretty large vocabulary -f 
ad words at my me but I. assure you 
I exhausted them all that evening; and—” 
he added, as though this were another heinous 
sin for which the Commissioner’s wife was 
—— “TI never played worse polo in 


my life, 

Judith langhed softly. 

“I was foolish of you to be so angry on 
account of a mistake !”’ 

**You mean I ought to be gratefal rather 
that I was.there to help you. In these nine- 
teenth century days it is seldom that one has 
& chance of rescuing a dameel in distress.” 

Venturing a shy glance in his direction, 
Jucith thought.that no century. could ‘have 
boasted a more noble-looking knight, nor one 
more fitted to battle with dragons and un- 
Been powers. 

His uniform showed off his fine stalwart 
figure tc advantage, and he looked handsomer 





than usual on acconnt of the animation that 

lit up his ordinarily impassive featares. 
That he possessed a little of what.other 

regiments term the cavalry swagger was un- 


deniable, but he was too much in earnest not 


to be natural then. 

Judith drew out the handkerchief, wrapped 
carefally in tissue paper, and held it towards 
_. wondering a little why he hesitated to 

eit. 

‘I don’t think it is lucky to take back any- 
thing—unless you willlet me give you some- 
thing instead ?”’ he said, donbtfully. 

“Tam not at all superstitious,” declared 


“BatIam! You will respect my scruples, 
won't you?” 

‘* I can’é promise that!” 

“I¢ shall be nothing expensive, if that is 
what you are afraid of. A mere trifle, a token 
between friends!" 

She started, aad looked into his face. 

‘* We are friends, are we not?” yp oe 
the force that can lie in expreasign to .bear 
upon her in return. 

‘*T—I don’t know!” faltered Jadith. ‘It 
is very soon to raise the question, 1 think!’ 

*« What a conventional speech, Miss Holt! 
I should have thought you would have been 
the first to smile at the idea that friendship 
can only be the wth of years. It is an 
impulse, not a trained feeling, and can blos- 
som out as suddenly and as beautifully as 
love—at first sight.” 

A woman may have run the gauntlet of a 
dozen seasons and yet be awkward asa school- 
girl in the presence of the first man who 
touches.her heart. And Judith's heart was 
touched. She felt fearfully aware of the fact 
as she stammered some unintelligible reply. 

‘*T must goin a moment,” he said presently, 
looking regretfally at his watch, ‘‘or I shall 
be late for parade.” 

“ Is Colonel Lea-Creagh the colonel of your 
regiment?’ 

** Yes,” smiling slightly, ‘“‘but I am afraid 
your influence poe not help me much in 
such a case! He wonld be all the more 
severe if he I had been with you!” 

‘* He does not look very severe!” lamely. 

“Men of his stamp don’t generally 
severe—at ladies!" 

Jadith joined in his laughter, and remarked 
a little sharply that perhaps his smiles 
would be more appreciated on parade than off 


it. 

‘He is a very good match; has .a large 
income, besides his pay. The girl who secures 
him will be very much envied |" 

** Not by me!” said Judith. 

He looked at her, a little doubt in his eyes. 
His experience had hitherto shown him that 
women, scornfally as they spoke of such temp- 
tations when afar off, generally succumbed 
to them in the end. 

Judith seemed different from most women 
he had met, yet he felt he liked her too well 
to see her put to the test. 

The five minutes bugle sounded, and he 
signed to his syce to-come up. 

“T must go. When shall I see you again ?” 
he asked, taking her hand. 

“Sunday, you said,” she reminded him. 

“Not before?” with infinite reproach in 
his tones. 

“ fe Tr say,” she apewecsil, firmly, 
“it wi md on circumstancs, pore.” 

Whatever ha she would on -meet- 
him again £0; it savoured too much of a 
vulgar assignation to be table to her 
pride. She might smooth the matter to her 
conscience as she chose by saying that she 
had done nothing unusual, only gone out 
befere breakfast as she had done every day 
since her arrival, and that no actual under- 
standing had been between them; but in her 


heart she knew and felt ashamed to think that’ 
he knew too, though no words had been 
to that effect, that only by staying indoors 
could she have avoided seeing him that 
morning. 

The compznction she felt on this account’ 





made her voice colder and more resolute than 
he had heard it before, and instinctively he 
ald 


a hasty adieu, then as hard as he 

could go in the direction of the barracks. 
Later in the'day the Madrassi gave into 

Judith’s hands a small parcel that come 


enjoyment. ‘ 

At last she drew out @ long silk crimson 
searf, so ‘heavily embroidered in the richest 
colours and-gold that the original foundation 
could only with difficulty be detected. Judith 
wound it round ‘her head and shoulders, and 
smiled with natural pleasure to see how well 
it became «her, ‘letting the soft material lie 
close against her throat and chin, and drawing 
it through her fingers with a caressing touch. 

To receive a present from him was pleasant, 
and if there was any impropriety in doing so 
she excused herself by saying that it was only 
because of his superstition on the subject that 
she accepted it. 

Love, it is well known, throws a veil over 
the eyes of his victims, through whose golden 
haze all appears as it should be, and every act 
can be justified—for the time. Pity it is the 
pleasant blindness does not last, that the veil 
wears badly sometimes, or in vefy perversi 
is rent in twain oan never be pa R 


much less r to its pristine purity and 
The days of the enchantment are so few 
that we should delight in them while we are 


able, and ‘by no act of our own hasten their 
inevitable end. Rather should we clasp the 
veil closer to us, and refuse to ree the damage 
that is done, believing it to be the same 
delicate golden web that bewildered our $ 
long after it has faded and turned to so 


brown. 

Judith then was only just coming under the 
influence of the charm, and | “ =! 
heat Mec batit-andltaig “aoee Specemtad vas 
about more ; 
soft confusion in her face. “She stooped and: 
picked up a card that had -falien to the floor, 
whereon was written : 

“With a friend’s regards!” 


CHAPTER IX, 
“] WILL SAVE XOU IN-GPSTE.OF YOURSELF.” 


Wrnirrep was seated alone on the verandah, 
the book upon her knee having slipped be- 
yond her range of vision; her ‘thin fingers- 
toying idly with -the silky ears of her little 


dog. 

With the wonderful instinct of his species: 
he was looking wistfally into’ her face, as 
though ee = of her siren j and the mute 
sympathy she read in his bright eyes was- 
punien Ma welcome to her than any other. 

It was sympathy that asked no questions, 
required no ex tions, nis bre not at- 
tempt to gauge r euffering, nor 
understand it, and for that: very reason ‘was 
less distasteful to her. 

“ Dandy” was of no partioniar breed, amd 

neither beauty nor compensatins 
accomplishments ; but, as she‘had once said to 
Judith, he loved her perfectly ; and the @duwb 
ed more comfort to her than. 


* , little Dandy, however shall I bear’ 
it!” she had whigpered again and again ‘to 
him ; and though she could ‘hope for no reply, 
the mere expression of her sorrow relieved ‘it. 

The last two weeks had age irate wa A 
A task -had been set her, which she 
fulfilled bravely, though it had cost her many 
& pang ; and the worst of it was that she saw 
no end to the mi which she had pledged 
herself to endure ; indeed, the mere fact of her 
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‘if you married a wicked man do. you think 
',you would grow wicked too?” 






> 





_ «prom ly. ‘You see our Jot has 
east mm those who ‘are’ at least ont- 


- .in theelume of London I suppose we 


' be so; but supposing that now, you being just 


quite simply as it had been 


arr E that the st 
“ " suppose, ronger 
' nature w: diee, the weaker one. Judith, 


: 4 canpmseape ett be drawn to do as he 


from contact with the evil.” 


said presently, in an excited whisper. 
not be Earth,’ bat Hell!” 


me courage.” 
“ 


brightly, leaning ‘forward’to stroke Dantly, 
who was slumbering peacefully ‘at his' ntis- | 


reply. 
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having undertaken the burden of ‘her own ‘ac- 
gord seemed to bind her to goon with it, 
unless there ‘should come an unexpected 
ance of release. 

aye slight compensation she had for her 
sorrow—it had decidedly added to the charm 
of her a ce ; to the one good feature in 
her face, her eyes, it had given a sabdued 
fire, ich made them shine like stars at 
times, and ‘her pale features had gained in 
nobility and strength, possessing now, for ‘the 
firat ‘time, a character of ‘their’ own; more- 
over, she had” lost the shy ways that made 
ber often awkward in‘manner ‘as ‘well-as in 
speech. She was ‘taken out of herself forthe 
time, and vould ignore the minor troubles 
which had “seemed so Teal, so tremendous 
before. 

She lookéd ‘almost pretty ‘then, as’ she lay 
back in her‘ chair inst a background of 

ale hydrangeas tall “pals, the sun- 

ams filteting down through the ‘coarse out- 
side chicks, bre like spots of gold‘ upon 
her soft, grey fr 

Her hands were folded idly in her lap, and 
her gaze was far away and dreamy, her whole 
expression, saintlike in its power of patierce 
and quiet resolution, when Judith’s cheek was 
laid lightly against. hers, and’ Judith’s clear 
young voice, crisp with intense life and | 
happiness, asked her what'she was thinking of | 
80 deéply. 

Wiktyed eniilea sadly and shook her head. 

‘My thonghts had carried me far away. | 
I don’t know where. I was t to make 
order out of chaos, and chaos being the bigger 
of the two, has, swallowed up the little order 
that there was!” 

Judith threw herself down on. the matting 
and laid-her head back lazily against Winifred’s 
chair. 

‘* That reminds me.of something in :the 
Bible, about;-a, good woman a bad 
man—an unbelieving husband, I think, is the 





‘*T am gure,of it,” was the unexpectedly 
been 


wardly . If one. had:been born.and bred 
have — to out-lie and out-steal our neigh- 
“ Oh, yes! In that ease perhaps it might 


as you are, proud and pure, and hating any 
deceit with all your heart suppose you 
married a man who was as wicked «as you 


The girl's earnestness communicated itself 
to Judith,.and she answered the question 


“If I loved him very much I daresay from 
very tenderness, my conscience would grow 
blunted, and I' should be more inclined -every 
day to palliate his sins ; but if I did not love 
him the mere sight of his’ wickedness would 
make me loathe everything that was not 
wholly good. Ishould grow better, not worse, 


A deep-drawn breath escaped from Wini- 
frea’s lips, and a new light shone-in her cyes. 
‘ I think no case is ntterly hopeless,” she 


“Of conrse'not. Earth without hope’would 


‘“‘ What ‘brave things you say! ‘You ‘give 
for what?” asked Jadith, 


tress’s feet. | 
“Oh, we all need courage," was the evative| 
It. was about one o’clock, the quietest time 
in: the ‘@xy “in India; ‘the ‘hour’ when‘ the 
natives, by one accord, leave you in peace, and 





‘before the words had laft her mouth. 


4 


are contentto bask in the sun, or smoke in 
theeéiusion of their modest mud-built huts. 

The soarlet-coated chupraesics, who usually 

about within sight of the house, in 
cage their services should be required, were 
not to be seen now; anda Cashmeri, who had 
got half-way ¢hrongh his daily rounds, put 
down his bundles at the gate, and covering 
his face ‘with an ‘end of his turban, went 
placidly to sleep, leaving his coolie to do the 
same tmtil the midday ‘heat was past. 

Even the birds grow quieter when the sun 
is at its hottest; and only the occasional caw- 
ing of a crow broke at intervals the stillness. 

@ two girls were very quict, each think- 
ing her own thoughts so differently attuned— 
one to love, and one tosorrow ; sntil presently 
the memory 6f what she had heard that 
morning made Jadith Kk. 

‘“You were talking of marrying jast now. 
Had you any.special reason? ’’ she added, with 
averted eyds. ; 

« It is a very usual were with girls, I sup- 
pose!’ laughing rather harshly. 

Judith stopped her with a gesture almost 


‘*Don’t answer me if you don’t wish ;to, 
but don’t try to.pat me off. Answer me 
truthfully. or not.at all.” 

‘What is it, you wish to know?” speaking 
in the same strained tones. 

“T want to know if you are going to marry 
Mr. Johnson ?”’ all her hatred for the man ex- 
pressed in her,pronunciation of his name, 

“‘Lam.not engaged to him, if that is what 
you mean,” 

“That iis not. ‘what I mean. Winifred, 
speak ont, tell me the truth. Are you going 
to marry him?” 

“Tf. he asks me--+yeu."’ 

The words were very quietly spoken, and 
ae ne no trace .of the renunciation they im- 
plied. 


As she could not deny what had been eaid, 
she would not speak at all. 

Judith in the absence of any opposition 
waxed despairing. 

‘Is this the future I planned for yon the 
other night, the happiness that was to make 
you rebellious? Do you mean to say that you 
can be content with this lukewarm ending 
to all your dreams.” 

“They were your Greams, dear, not mine,” 
she was reminded gently. ‘I never exjected 
any great good fortune.” 

hen after a slight panse she went on,— 

“Some are born to be happy, and yon, 
Judith, are one of those. You would not sab- 
mit to be miserable; but I—I thrive hetier 
to oe shade, and—in sorrow. Iam used to 


“Because you won't assert yourself; be- 
; Cause you allow yourself to be bullied,” res- 
ponded Judith, fiercely. 

“ Believe me, dear, no resistance could serve 
me, Ifit could I would be very strong. It 
is becauce there is no help for it that I give 
in so tamely.” 

Then, as Judith stcol and studied her cu- 
riously, she smiled and asked her to play 
fomething. ‘Something nice and dreamy, 
that will soothe and send me to sleep.” 

But Judith though she complied with the 
actual request, was in no mood to play soft 
melodies. She dashed at once into a march 
that had in it all the elements of war, and 
‘was a vent' to the player’s feelings ; ringing out 
a very storm of defiance, until gradually the 
indignation died away, and her fingers glided 
naturally into a regretful cadence, where 
sorrow took the place of anger, and even pain 
was exquisitely sweet, 

Then she began to sing—soltly at first, and 
below her breath ; bunt by degrees the glorious 
voice swelled out, and filled the house with 
music. 

It was the first time she had surg sinceshe 





The big eyes were still looking very far 
away, as though'yearning to get beyond ‘this 
pet trouble; but the firmly compressed 
ips showed no sign.of acting on the involan- 
tary self-pity. 

Though freedom were Heaven she would 


‘make.no effort to escape. 


Kneeling down beside her chair, Judith 
threw her arms -abont Winifred’s waist, and 
looked into her face without speaking, unless: 


-that were speech ‘which shone s0 eloquently 
| never hear 
son with ‘this unexpected | 


in her eyes. 

By © compari 
strength «she herself felt deplorably weak, 
foolishly young, being only now on the thresh- 
old of the mysteries which this pale, slight 


girl had mastered, andpat behind her years 


ago. There was nothing she could ‘say ‘be- 
cause she knew nothing; she could only look, 


-a8 the little dog had looked an hour before, in 


mute, unquestioning sympathy. 
** You cannot possibly love him,” she said 
presently, as-one who states an incontestable 


Winifred shook ‘her head and whispered 
“Not” 
“Ig there nothing I can do to save you 


‘from‘such a fate ?’’ 


“Tt is my own choice,” was the quiet reply. 

With an impatient gesture Jadith ‘rose 
to her feet,‘and began paciog the verandah. 

“ Tt is too bad ; it is shameful!” she cried, 
her head erect, her whole form quivering with 
indignation. 

“Don't ‘you think you are exaggerating a 
little? Many people say and think that a bad 
husband is better than none at all, and I 
daresay Mr. Johnson will not be a bad hus- 
band |” > 

Judith’s lips curled in scorn. 

“Do you think,” she asked, ‘ thai you.can 
deceive-me so? “Do you think I don’t know 


‘that -you would rather a thousand times 


live and die an old maid than marry that 
” 


Winifred winced a little, and turning, plucked 
a Scented geranium leaf, rubbing it gently 
to and fro between her hands. 


left England, and now that the ice was broken 
| she sang on and on, passionately, and pa. 
| thetically by turns, with her whole heart in 
the words—the words she was only now be- 
ginning to feel. 

She wandered off into a German, sere- 
nade, when the sensation of being no longer 
alone caused her to stop suddenly and turn. 
Mr. Johnson was behind ber. 

‘Tt has been the greatest treat! "he assured 
her, in i rrr tones. ‘‘Why have we 
you before?” 

“First, and principally, becanse I never 
felt the inclination, and, secondly, because I 
was not asked.” 

She spoke carelessly, and with no ulterior 
motive, but he thought her words were the 
embodying of a complaint, and said eagerly,— 

“IT know. It has often made me indignant 
the way they treat you—you who are their 
superior in everything, who——” 

“They do not forget the position I hold 
with them, nor do I wish them to forget it,’’ 
interrupted Jadith coldly. 

She was putting away the music books, one 
on top of another tidily, her upraised arms 
showing the lines of her beantiful figure, her 
ae head turned haughtily away from 

im. 
With hungry eyes he drank in every detail! 
of her beauty, allowing his admiration to 
have fall play now that they wers alone, and 
there was no necessity that he should wear a 
mask, 

‘It is absurd,” he went on excitedly, ‘You 
who have adorned the highest society, who 
would be the brightest ornament to this, that 
you should be kept in the background and 
allowed to take a subordinate place for which 
you are in no wise fitted. It is the insanest 
jealousy, I say!” 

‘How do you know, Mr. Johnson, that I 
have been in what you call ‘high society ?’” 
she asked, turning her bright blue eyes full 
upon him. 

“ How conld I doubtit! How could anyone 
donbt ‘who saw you move, who heard you 
speak ! You are as far above the rest of these 
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people who are about you as a queen above 
her subjects.”’ 

** You are talking great nonsense. Will you 
allow me to pass?” 

She had closed the piano with such energy 

that the jarred keys were still vibrating, as 
she stood up proudly waiting for him to let her 
go by; but he never moved. The piano stood 
sideways ina corner of the room, one side of 
it touching the wall so that she was hemmed 
in, and without actual violence could not get 
away. 
‘For a wonder, Miss Holt, I am talking ex- 
actly what I think. It is not often I indulge 
myself in speaking truth. Let me have my 
say fora few moments though I cannot flatter 
myself that it will interest you.” 

“TI daresay not,” said Judith, sharply, 
furious at being detained against her will. 

‘* But at any rate it will afford a certain satis- 
faction to me; and——” he went on coolly: 
“ Your scorn has no effect on me, except that 
if makesme wish the more that my future 
was in my own hands, that I were free to 
break your proud spirit and win you, whether 
you would or no,”’ 

“ Are you mad?” cried Judith, throwing 
out her hands to keep him off as he moveda 
step nearer. And, indeed, his appearance 
jastified the question. His eyes were wild, 
while unconeciously as he spoke he had ruffled 
his long, black hair so that it stood upright, 
and his lips were curled back over his teeth, a 
trick he had when deeply moved, that gave 
him the ore of a tiger about to spring. 

“ Yes! am mad,” he answered, boldly. 
** Quite mad with love for you. I have been 
80 ever since you came.” 

“Oh! hush! Miss Sherston is out there.” 

Horrified by his manneras much as by his 
words she had sunk on to the music stool and 
buried her face in her hands, to shut out from 
her sight his hatefal presence. Seeing that 
she was too bewildered to move he walked 
over to the French windows, looked out, and 
then came back. 

“‘Sheis fast asleep. I think she has been 
crying,” he said, quietly, 

Jadith’s eyes, angrily upraised, flashed at 
him indignant fire. 

‘* Have you no pity for her? no respect for 
me?” 

“One question at a time, my dear Miss 
Judith,” he answered, smiling with detestable 
familiarity. ‘‘Oh! yes, I have the greatest 
pity for her—a fellow feeling, in fact. I have 
no more wish to marry her than she has to 
marry me; indeed, I foresee that she will 
bore me intensely.” 

“* Then, for Heaven's sake, spareher. Give 
her up.” 

‘“* Not even [or the cake of your beaux yeuz,” 
with a mocking bow. “IfI had allowed my 
feelings to stand in the light of my worldly 
prospects [I should not be what I am now— 
whatI hope to become. No, much as I ad- 
mire, much as I love you, it is Winifred 
Sherston I must marry.” 

She shuddered from head to foot at his inso- 
lence, bat could find no words powerful 
enough to express her loathing. 

‘** You asked me if [ respected you. Indeed 
Ido. Ithink you are a woman of unusual 
intellect and forces of character. I only wish 
you Could impart some of it to that pale, poor- 
spirited creature who is to become my wife.” 

“If she will listen to my warning she will 
never marry you!” broke out Judith, with an 
angry sob. 

Hishaturally loud tones were softened to a 
whisper as he returned impressively,— 

“‘ Take my advice, Miss Holt ; don’t say too 
much. I have more power in this house than 
you may suppese. I will be a good friend to 

ou if you choose ; indeed, I wish to be your 

riend. Shake hands, and let us make a com- 
pact ! el 

“I would sooner die than touch your 
hand,” she cried passionately, and flang her 
arms behind her, 

‘‘IT have no doubt you will change your 
mind,” he remarked, with aggravating com- 





posure. ‘A woman's ‘no!’ is not inall cases 
to be taken asa refusal. She has even been 
known to say ‘yes!’ to more than one lover. 
So notw§thstanding your marked predilection 
for @ cértain gay captain, who cares no more 
for you than this” (making an expressive snap 
with his fingers and thumb), “I will not 
despair.” 

Bat the limits of Judith’s endurance were 
ons at last. Starting up she faced him 
ike an outraged queen, her face brilliantly 
transparent in its colourlessness, her eyes 
ablaze, 

‘* How dare you speak to me like this? Go 
this instant!’ pointing to the door, and with 
a tragic emphasis in her tone thai required 


some wenn’ to gine. 

Influenced by that, perhaps, or by the sound 
of footsteps in the corridor, he accepted his 
dismissal, making her a low obeisance as he 
passed out. 

Winifred slept on quietly. In the night 
she did not always manage to get the rest she 
needed ; and as she had listened toJ adith'ssing- 
ing, the tears rolling softly down her cheeks, 
there came over her a pleasant sense of weari- 
ness she did not attempt to combat. 

Even so short a respite from her troubles 
was too precious to be refused. 

When she awoke, Dandy was sitting up on 
his hind legs beside her, wildly gesticulating 
with his front paws, the lancheon bell having 
gone, and he experiencing an irresistible 
inner call for food. 

Bhe smiled, and patted him; then, as her 
sight grew clearer, saw that Judith was 
kneeling there, in her old position. and started 
ag she looked into her white excited face. 

'“ What is it, dear? Has anything hap- 
pened ?"’ she asked nervously. 

“Tt is tbat man! Winifred, you shall not 
marry him!" 

‘I thought, dear, we had settled that 
matter?’ expostulated the other mildly. 

‘It is not settled! It never shall be set- 
tled that way! I tell you he does not love 
you!” repeating the words, that their mean- 


ing might be absolutely clear. 

“Is that the only objection?" asked Wini- 
fred, with a queer smile. 

“Burely it is sufficient!” her eyes wide 
open in their surprise. 


Wiaifred stood up, and shook ont the folds 
of her grey gown, her hands trembling a 
little as she whisked away the crushed gera- 
nium leaves that still clung to it. 

**You don't understand, dear! You are 
younger than I am, after all. Can you no} 
imagine that it is just because he does not 
care for me that the thing is possible at all? 
Ifhe loved me I should go mad; I could not 
marry him!” 

Judith looked at her from under her bent 
brows silently, somewhat awed by her man- 
ner, which, quiet as it was, suggested the 
strongest feeling. 

Like all people who say out boldly what 
they think, and have no power of self-re- 
pression, nor of dissimulation, she was in- 
clined to over-estimate these qualities in 
others, and to be influenced by them. 

She slipped her hand in Winifred’s, and 
drew her with her, her mind going back to its 
original conclusion, before she reached the 
dining-room. At its threshold she stopped. 

‘You may say what you like, and be as 
resolute as you please, but I will save you in 
spite of yourself,” she whispered, before they 
turned the handle of the door and pushed it 
open. 





CHAPTER X. 
ANOTHER DINNER-PARTY. 


Tue first dinner party at which Judith had 
been present was much the same in character 
asall the rest that followed, one outdoing the 
other in pomposity and dull grandeur, and to 
her becoming wearisome from their inveterate 
sameness. On each occasion both thegirls were 
gravely consulted as to who should asked 
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and what should be the menu, while with 
equal gravity their opinions were invariably 
set aside; and Judith, who was passicnately 
fond of flowers, and took artistic pleasure in 
their arrangement, generally di with 
Mrs. Sherston about the table rations, 
and was, needless to say, generally worsted in 
the contest. 

The Sunday when Captain Sé. Quentin was 
invited promised to bea pleasanter party, as 
only a few eapecial friends had been invited ; 
but Jadith saw with some dismay that the 
same ponderous preparations were going on, 
and began to doubt whether the Commis. 
sioner’s wife would be able to descend from 
her pedestal after all—whether, in effect, she 
understood the essentials for a “little 
dinner." 

She was already growing rather despon- 
dent on the subject,when jast before she went 
to dress Mrs. Sherston called her aside. 

‘* My dear,” she said, not unkindly, “Iam 
sure you will not misunderstand my.motive in 
speaking to you, but the fact is several people 
have noticed and remarked to me that your 
manner in society is too—too marked fora 
young girl.” 

** Do you mean I talk too mach?” asked 
Jndith, y. 

‘It is not one thing, it is everything. Of 
course I like youto talk and to enjoy your- 
self; but it is not the correct thing for an un- 
married girl to monopolise the conversation 
and concentrate attention on herself. I should 
not approve of it in my daughter ! ” 

‘And I am only your daughter's com- 
panion,” bitterly. 

‘* Tam afraid you are not taking my advice 
in a proper spirit. I repeat it is an impolite- 
ness to my guests, of which I tell you candidly 
I a not allow even Winifred to be 
if: Stith smiled slighly at the idea of quiet 
Winifred offending in this particular. 

‘* When you have gained more experience, 
more knowledge of the world, you will under- 
stand that I am right,” said Mrs. Sherston, aa 
she moved away, leaving Judith very angry, 
yet somewhat amused as well. 

The idea that-she who had moved in the 
very highest set of London society should re- 
ceive & in manners from a woman who 
had spent all her life in India, and had natar- 
ally grown narrow and one-sided in her views, 
seemed too absurd to be taken seriously, and 
she determined not to let it damp her enjoy- 
ment of the evening. Mrs. Sherston was 
always getting some crotchet in her head with 
or without reason, and this was certainly 
without. 

Nor was she mistaken in her reading of th 
matter. 

It was unlikely that the advent of any 
young unmarried girl of even passable appear- 
ance would be passed over without comment, 
even in so large a station as Jaalpore, 
and Jadith, with her beautifal figure always 

rfectly gowned, her unmistakable look of 

h breeding, had areused considerable inte- 
rest and curiosity. It was on account of the 
many questions that had been put to her on 
the sabject that Mrs. Sherston began to 
fear that the girl was making herself too con- 
spicaons, and that she might be blamed for 
permitting her todoso. 

On this evening Mrs. Hare was to be one of 
her guests, and she knew that that lady woald 
decidedly object to being eclipsed, and so had 
taken this step to gaard against the danger. 
When her lecture had been given sabe felt 
alarmed lest Jadith might tucn sulky, and in 
revenge spoil the success of her evening. Of 
this she need have had no fear; the girl was 
naturally too sweet-tempered, too sensible aa 
well, and just then was so fall of a secret 
happiness it would not have been easy to dis- 
turb. 


(To be continued.) 
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GIVE THE BOYS ROOM. 
—o— 


Give the boys room to romp and to riot, 
Give them a chance to grow sturdy and 
strong, ‘ropes 
He whose commands are “Sit still!” and 
** Be quiet!” t 
Ts training the youngsters entirely wrong. 
Over-restraint is a system pernicious ; 
Over-indulgence much evil has done ; 
But boys are less apt to be ugly and vicious 
If given a season for innocent fun. 


Give the boys room to spread themselves over; 
Widen their horizon—broaden their scope ; 
Tempt not the lad to become a wild rover 
By an endeavour to tighten the rope. 
Manhood will soon put an end to their folly, 
Sorrow and grief will embitter their cup ; 
Yonth is the time to be careless and jolly ; 
Give the boys rooms, and a chance to grow 


up. 


” Birds from their nests in the wildwood are 


flying 
Hither and thither—a rapturous throng ; 
Eagerly, gladly their young pinions trying, 
And higher extending their flight and their 


fong. 
Ont in the fields—amid nature’s dominions— 
Gaining an insight to wonderful things, 
Free as the birds on aerial pinions, 
Give the boys room to develop their wings. 


Stunt not their growth by tyrannical notions; 
Patiently bear with their mirth and their 
noige ; 
Let them give vent to their joyous emotions, 
ers ,Tememb’ring that “boys will be 


v8. 
Give ee boys room for their proper enjoy- 
men 
Give the boys room for expansion of thought; 
Give all their faculties fitting employment ; 
Give the boys room to grow up as they 
ought, IP 








mean eres one 


DULCE’S INHERITANCE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER VII. 


Lorp anp Lapy Raymonp were very much 
surprised when the Stoneleigh barouche drove 
up without the very guest in whose honour the 
invitation had been given. 

Mrs. Leslie was profuse in her apologies, 
which the Earl, who had been much impressed 
with Noel Bertram, accepted readily, but there 
was a grave look on the Countess’s features, 
She did not share her lord’s predilection in 
favour of the heir of Stoneleigh, and it did 
strike her as strange that Mr. Bertram should 
have been summoned to London on aSaturday, 
since, by the time he had had an interview 
with Mr. Clinton, it would be too late for any 
basinegs. 

She was a gentle, kindly woman, and very 
fond of Dulce. A party of four, it was per- 
haps natural they should break up into pairs ; 
and so after lunch, when the Earl proposed to 
do the honours of his conservatory, Dulce 
begged to stay behind with Lady Raymond in 
the pretty room where’ she always sat in 
winter. 

Left alone, a strange silence fell on them. 
Dulce was very fond of the Countess. The 
girl recognised almost instinctively she had 
the commonsense and keen intelligence which 
Mra. Leslie, with all her good qualities, lacked, 
and age had mellowed her character and 
softened her prejudices, so that she did not 
take euch a severe view of human nature as 
that stern 1 young moralist, Nina Dalton. 

Dulce felt, somehow, Lady Raymond would 
understand her difficulties if only she could 
find a way of broaching them. 

Perhaps her kind old hostess guessed as 
much, for presently she asked, quietly, — 





‘Were you very much disappointed, Dulce, 
at Mr. Bertram’s being sent for so abruptly ?”” 

Dalce glanced anxiously round the room as 
though she feared listeners in the tapestry- 
hung walls. 

The Countess smiled. 

‘No one will hear you, child. I don’t want 
to seem inquisitive, but I own I should like to 
know how you like your lover.” 

‘* Please don’t call him that.” 

‘* How you shudder! And yet a little bird 
told me you were delighted with your father's 
protegé, and that for once interest and in- 
clination pointed the same way.” 

‘*Lady Raymond, I think I hate him!" 

This was not in the least what the Countess 
had expected. 

“Bat you seem to like his society?” she 
said, half reproachfully. “I thought myself 
you were very much taken with him.” 

“T hate him!’ said Dalce, slowly, “ but 
when I am with him I am powerless to show 
it. Lady Raymond, I can’t understand it; it 
almost drives me distracted when I think of 
it, but in Mr. Bertram’s presence 1 feel power- 
less ; my own will seems perfectly numb, I 
think if he called me, whatever I was doing, I 
should have to go. When he is away I can 
understand my own feelings. I know I hate 
him, that I distrust him most thoroughly, and 
am positively afraid of him, but when I am 
with him he holds me under a kind of spell. 
I cannot resist his influence.” 

The Countess looked troubled, but she did 
not, as Dulce had feared, suggest that the 
idea was a mere nervous fancy. 

“My husband is very much taken with 
Mr. Bertram. I confess I don’t like him ; he 
seems to me as if he were playing a part.” 

‘That is what Nina says.” 

‘‘Nina is a very sensible girl. How does 
she get on with him?” 

‘I don’t think he likes her.” 

**She is a good judge of character. Why 
does she dislike Mr. Bertram ?”’ 

**She won't tell me, but I think, in fact I 
am sure, she does not believe in him. She 
fancies by some wonderful trick he has im- 
—_ on Mr. Clinton, and is not Noel Bertram 
a a 7? 

Lady Raymond looked puzzled. 

**T thought Mr. Clinton infallible.” 

“I believe he is. It is just a fancy of 
Nina's; she has never confessed it even to 
me.” 

“ And your own opinion, dear?” 

‘‘T think he is Noel Bertram, but that he 
is terribly altered from the time when my 
father knew him. He never speaks of his 
past life except vaguely, but I think there 
must have been a great deal of suffering and: 
poverty in it, and that that has spoilt him.” 

‘* And he is attentive to you?” 

ae blushed ——. — 

‘‘I_I suppose so; but, y Raymond, it 
would kill me to marry him. There is a look 
in his eyes, I cannot describe it to you, but it 
terrifies me.” 

‘* Well, dear, the month will soon pass, and 
then you oan be free from him. I own Iam 
sorry to think of your losing Stoneleigh, but 
the place would be bought at a heavy price if 
you married a man you feared to keep it.’ 

Dulce shivered. 

‘* He can't make me him, can he?” 

‘' You foolish child, of course not.” 

‘‘ But he does make me do things,” admitted 
Dalce. ‘ Over and over again I have made 
up my mind to avoid him, hardly to speak to 
him, and to show him decidedly he is distaste- 
fal to me, but when Iam with him I cannot 
do it—I simply cannot. He made mé sing to 
him for half-an-hour Jast night alone in the 
music.room. I tried to get away over and 
over again, but I could not. I really felt as 
though I were glued to my seat.” 

“He must fond of you,” said the 
Countess, slowly, ‘for remember he gains 
nothing by marrying you; estate and fortune 
come to him just the same if you refuse him.” 

“Dear Lady Raymond, I wish you would 





let me come hera and stay with you fill the 
month is over. I should feel so safe then.”’ 
‘*T should like to have you, Dalce, but it is 


Se What would your guardians 
Bay ” 
Dalce sighed. 


‘I had been looking forward so for to-day. 
I thought if I could only tell you my troubles 
you would help me.” 

‘*So I will,” and the kind old lady kissed 
her. ‘‘ You cannot be married or even 
engaged until the month is up; the moment 
it expires come straighthere, and your decision, 
whatever its nature, can be written to Mr. 
Bertram from here.” 

‘That is good of you! 
here.” 

“Why, do you think our walls stronger 
than thoze of Stoneleigh?” 

Dulce looked into the fire thonghtfally. 

‘‘I think Mr. Bertram has some secret 
reason for disliking Raymond Hall. I don't 
mean you or the Earl, but jast the Hall 
itself.” 

«« Whatever made you take up the idea?” 

‘“‘ Why, the first day we were out riding with 
him Nina wished to return through your 
grounds, and he was perfectly horrid abont it. 
Then two or three times Goody has proposed 
our driving over for him to return Lord Ray- 
mond’s call, but he has always made some 
excuse, and now you see when a day ia fixed 
he has business in London!” 

‘¢ Well,” said the Countess, who did not care 
to let Dalce sce how much this lasi statement 
had impressed her, ‘‘ I oe | Raymond Hall 
can get on without him. Did you know Mrs. 
Brown wasill, Dalce? She has not been ont- 
side the house for days. Should you like to 
put on your hatand go and ask after her? 
She would be so pleased.” 

The suggestion had a twofold motive. The 
change of thought would be good for Dalce, 
and Lady Raymond really wanted a few 
moments’ solitude to think over what she had 
heard before the Earl returned with talkative 
Mrs. Leslie. 

Dulce was a great favourite with the bailiff 
and his wife. She knew the way to their 
cottage perfeotly. It was only a short distance 
though puzzling enough to a stranger, as the 
winding path led through a wood, but then 
strangers wererare at West Highshire. Dulce 
80 little expected to meet anyone that she had 
not even put on her furs; a heavy scarlet 
shawl of Lady Raymond’s twisted over her 
head and shoulders formed a warm and 
very picturesque array. 

She little knew how pretty she looked as she 
walked briskly towards the wood, the grim 
burden of care lifted for a few minutes from 
her brow, since a grief is never so heavy when 
it has been shared with a friend. 

A turn in the wood, and she came suddenly 
face to face with a gentleman—an utter 
stranger. 

Dulce blushed crimson, thinking he would 
take her for some fugitive mad girl; but he 
gravely lifted his hat with a kind of courtly 
reverence, which reminded Dalce of her life 
abroad. 

“Am I right in thinking I have the pleasure 
of speaking to Miss Stone?” 

Dulce blushed deeper still, and acknowledged 
her own identity. 

“I know I am outraging all etiquette by 

king to you like this,” he said, with a 
kindly glance from his dark eyes; ‘' but lama 
stranger in Highshire, and I don’t knofv any 
one to introduce me to you. Some years ago 

our father was very kind to me, and, being 
in the neighbourhood, I wanted to tell his 
daughter how greatly I sympathise with her 
loss.” 

Dualce’s - quivered. 

Many had sorrowed for her loss of fortune 
by John Stone’s extraordinary will, but few 
had sympathised with her for losing him. For 
the most part, her friends had seemed to con- 
sider he was old, and therefore she could not 
have expected him to live much longer; then, 


I shall feel so safe 
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too, they had argued she was not his own } wife sank under privations, aud their son 


child—her grief could not be so very great, 


the stranger. still further outraged etiquette | 
by putting out his hand and taking the girl’s 
trembling one in his kindly grasp. 

‘I know; he told me long ago you two 
were all the world to each other. My acquain- 
tance with Mr. Stone was very brief; but it 
came on me just now asa shock to hear that 
his kindly voice was still for ever. I had hoped 
to meet him while in Highshire.”’ 

‘*Did you come to cee him? He would 
have been so pleased. Dad never forgot a 
friend !"’ 





‘*I did not come on purpose to see him; I : 


have business in Highshire. Our acquaintance 
was so brief I could hardly expect him to 
remember it. It was long ago, Miss Dulce, 
while you were at school.” 

‘* And you never heard of his death ?” 

‘Never; but perhaps that is not strange. 
I have been the other side of the equator for 
the last few years. Miss Stone, you must not 
think me presumptuous, but I should like to 
tell you if ever you need a friend my best 
help is at your service ; for your father’s sake 
I should be glad to be of use to his child.” 

“T wish you would come to Stoneleigh,” 
cried Dulce, impusively. ‘‘ I should like Nina 
to see you.” 

“I think I have seen her; a young lady 
who told me she was staying at Stoneleigh 
kindly gave me a seat in the dogcart this morn- 
ing; it was she who also told me of Mr. 
Stone's death, and—pardon me—of his remark- 
able will,’’ 

“You must not blame him,” said Dulce, 
simply ; “it was meant in all kindness to 
me,’ 
‘* T can quite believe this; and, child, answer 
mé one question, and believe I do not ask 
from curiosity. Do you like this—this Noel 
Bertram ?”’ 

“ No.” 

** You mean, then, to give up your heritage 
sooner than be his wife ? " } 

“T shall never marry him,’ and: Dulce 
shivered, ‘‘ unless I am forced to do it against 
my will!"’ 

‘Who would force you?’ 





“IT don’t know, Mr. Bertram is staying at | 
Stoneleigh now; he is only gone to London | 
for the day.” 

‘So I heard. He isa handsome man, is 
he not, with good features, fair hair, and light | 
eyes; he speaks unusually distinotly, and has ; 
been an actor?” 

Dulce looked bewildered. 

* Do you know him?” 

“If that is his description Ido. Iwas very 
intimate with him some years ago, but we 
quarrelled, and since that we have never met. 
Miss Stone, I shall take it as a favour if you 
will not tell him I am in Highshire,”’ 

Dulce smiled. 

“ How could I tell him? Why, you forget I 
do not even know your name!” 

“True, It is Adair!" 

Dulce looked bewildered. 

“‘ Adair is the Raymond family name,’’ she 
said, wistfully. ‘Can you be related. to 
them? "’ 

‘I believe I am Lord Raymond's nephew. 
My father quarrelled with his family, or 
rather they deserted him because he marrisd 
the woman he lovad.”’ 

“Not Lord Raymond?” protested Dulce. 
‘‘_bave heard the story so often, There were 
threes brothers, and this one—the Earl—was 
the second son, Heand his wife lived abroad ; 
they ouly came home when Viscount Adair 
died twenty years ago, The other brother 
married, and went away to seek his fortune. 
Ikaow Lord Raymond was very sorry; the 
Countess has often told me she thinks if they 
had been at home he would never have gone off 
like that, without a word or line,” 

“He did not go, child!"’ said the stranger, 
gravely. ‘‘ He was turned out of the house. He 
wrote two or three appeals to his father, but 
they were unnoticed. He died of poverty, his 





| registered a vow he would never come to 
‘‘ He was all I had,” she murmured, and | En 


d and seek acquaintance with his kin- 
dred until he had made a position and fortune 
for himseil."’ 

‘And you are that son?’”’ 

“Tam. I don't know why I should tell 
ou all this, but I have not spoken of myself 
or years. I went to one of the colonies, and 

I made a fortune on the diamond-fields. I 
have five thousand a year invested in thefands, 
so that. Lord Raymond. can't think I hava 
come to beg of him. I am_a lonely. man, with- 
out a single home tie, and being in England, 
I thoughs I should like to see the place that-had 
been the cradle of my race!” 

Dalce's eyes were of tears. 

“It must be a dreary home-coming; for 
ou.” 

‘*‘ T have had a great, deal of sorrow in my 
life, Miss Stone. Not many yearsago I deemed 
poverty the worst evil that could happen! 
Well, I would give every penny of my fortune 
gladly could time.turn back, and thinga be aa 
they were in the days when fifty pounds a year 
formed my only income,” 

‘* And yon are really Mr. Adair? It seems 
too wonderfal to be true. How delighted the 
Earl and Countess will be!” 

Mr. Adair shook his head. 

‘““ Why should they care to. see a stranger 
just because his name is thesame as theira ?” 

* You don’t know them,” 

“I know the world, though,’ he said, 
gravely. ‘ Very. likely they. will decline, to 
have anything to say to me until I have pro- 
duced the certificate of my birth, and fouad a 
lot of people to swear to my identity."’ 

‘* But you will go and see them?" 

He smiled. 

‘*T shall certainly call at the Hall before 
leaving the county ; perhaps, if they are very 
hospitably inclined, they may ask me to 
exchange the ‘‘ Stoneleigh Arms” for their 
mansion.” 

Dalce opened her eyes. 

** Of course they will, Mr. Adair, don't you 
know that you are their heir—that whenever 
anything happens to the dearold. Earl you 
must bes Lord Raymond?” 

‘I don’t want to be,”’ 

They had been walking on as they talked, 
and now Adair ms out his:hand to push away 
some brambles from. his companion's path. 

She started, for there on his little finger 
flashed the diamond signet she had always 
seen her father wear until that strange, adven- 
turous time in Paris. 

** Mr. Adair !’’ 

He started, saw. the direction of her glance, 
and understood. 

“ Then you recognise it?” 

‘“‘T should know it anywhere,” 

‘Did Bertram tell you ha losé is?” 

‘*No; he confessed the truth—that.he sold 
it at the time of the war, whan he was very 
poor. I suppose jw. bought it, then?” 

“T will restore it to you, Miss Stone, if ié 
hurts you to «« a stranger wear it; but I had 
a real respect for your father. I could not 
have let a riag he. so. valued lie in the window 
of a jewellex's shop,”’ 

“Then you bought it straizht from Sic 
Bertram?” said Daloe, impulsively. 

“It never passed through a, shopkeaper's 
hand. I teil you, Miss Ssone, your present 
guest and I were once very intimate. Lsup- 
pose & superficial absence:might have termed 
us, bosom friends. Anyway, we saw a great 
deal of each otker,”’ 

‘** And you liked. bim?" 

“ In those cays, yes.” 

‘“« Arid why did: you quarrel?” 

‘ T cannot tell yor,” 

Dulce looked pleadcingly into his facs. 

“I know he isnot. a good man,”’ she said, 
simply. ‘‘ I seem to feel it here,” and she laid 
one hand on her heart. ‘ How did he offend 
you?” » 

“Miss Stone, remember you must either 
marry this man or loze._ an immense fortune. 





How can I seek to prejadice you against 
him?” 


*©You could not,’ said Dalce. “I assure 
you, whatever happens, Noel Bertram can 
never be aught tome. Won't you tell me how 
he wronged you?” 
pie He robbed me of something very precious 

me.” 

Daloce's eyes filled ; she understood at once 
that the two men had loved one woman, and 
that Noel Bertram, though he had not been 
faithful to her, had yet prevented her caring 
for Mr. Adair. She only said gently,— 

“T am so sorry!" 

‘* And now,” said Adair, gravely; ‘‘ may I 
escort you back to the house ? I have delayed 
you unconsciously, bat I wanted: very much to 
speak to you, and it is impossible for me to 
call at Stoneleigh. Miss Stone, for your 
father’s sake, will you trast me to help you if 
ever you need'a friend ?”’ 

She bowed her head. Adair took the little 
hand he still held and raised it to his lips, 
Not another word was spoken until they were 
in sight of the Hall ; then she said, simply, — 

‘‘ May I tell Nina ?"’ 

“ That.the stranger she befriended is an 
Adair with a great dislike to Mr. Ber- 
tram ? Certainly, if you please, I don't think 
Miss Dalton will quarrel with me for my 
prejudice, for she seemed~o share it.” 

“ My dear, Daloe,” n Mrs. Leslie, when 
Duice at last reached the drawing-rcom; 
‘‘ where have you been, We thought you had 
met with an accident !" 

‘Is Mrs. Brown worse?” asked the 
Countess; 

Lady Rapmsond glanced atthe cloak Dalo 

Lady gi at the o alce 
had been gone nearly two hours, and Mrs. 
Brown’s house was about fifteen minutes’ walk, 
go she found the speech:a little bewildering. 

‘‘T mean,” explained Dulce, ‘‘ I met some- 
oats and stopped to talk, and that made it 

ate.’ 

* Their conversation must have been enter- 
taining,’’ observed the Earl. ‘“‘ Who was it, 
child ?”’ 

“A stranger. He is staying at the Stone- 
leigh Arms ; he knew papa abroad, and liked 
him,” she concluded, somewhat tamely. 

‘My dear girl, you shouldn’t stop out-of- 
doors to talk to fascinating strangers. You'll 
be havin er Pa picked some day!" 

Dalce laughed. 

** He did not look that sort of a stranger.” 

Nina was anxiously looking out for them. 
When they reached, Stoneleigh she followed 
Dulce into her own room, and insisted on dis- 
missing the maid, that she might talk to her 
as she sed, 

‘‘T had such an adventure !’’ she began. 

“ And so had I,” interrupted Dalee, ‘ Oh, 
Nina, only think IT mat him, your distinguished 
struuver, and we had quite a Jong talk.’ 

Akind of wiatfal shadow passed over Nina’s 
face. Wasikeverto beso? Would she never 
be first with anyone. She had boen struck 
with the stranger's noble hearing sail more s0 
with his quiet earncztcess. She had imagined 
him her friend, and; for her sake, helping to 
rescue Dalce from Noel Bertram, and now 
Dalce had met him herself'and made friends, 
as children say | 

Bat Nias Dalton was made of too noble 
staff for jealousy. She had realised years before 
she was not the type of woman to be much 
sought by men. She felt she was one of those 
who must enjoy life more as a spectator than 
an actress. She had well-nigh left off looking 
for,a romance of her own; and ag she was 
the sharer of all her friend's secrets, the hearer 
of thair dearest, confidences, ps hers wag 
not an empty life after a The shadow 
passed almoss. before Dalce could detect its 
presence, and shesaid, brightly,— 

“ Where did you meet him, and what did 
he.say to you? And pray hasn't he a name; it’s 
trying to. speak of a man always by pprenens. 
and really ‘ distiguished 5 ’ is a trifle 
long, for general, use.’’ 

‘His name is Adair.” 
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Bat Nina did not look so surprised as she 
expected—and perhaps desired. : 

‘* No wonder his face seemed familiar; he is 
like that portrait in the gallery of the ‘ good 
Lord Raymond.’ The hair andeyes are the 
very same. Well Dalce; how dit you like the 

2” 

a T liked him:very much. I seemed to 
feel I. coma \‘trasthim and, oh! what do you 
think ; he:wears—dad's diamond rimg | : 

‘Thee ring = Bertram ‘disposed of’ in 
hit; days?” 

rc ‘28. He said,” went on a cement 
conseious that she was materiallyaltering the 
original atatement; “he could not bear the 
idem. off seeing it ima shop-windew, so he 


Nina laughed wickedly. 

“ His ‘ business’ must be on his own account 
now, for I know Mr. Clinton: never does any 
om Sanday. Perhaps he grew anxious to’ see 
himold'friends, and raked up an excuse.” 

Miss*Stone looked down into herplate and 
made noanswer, but the chaperon was quite 
amnoyed;and rebuked poor Nina sharply for 
her want of faith. ‘ee 

“As thomgh Mr. Bertram would remain 
an hour away from Dulcs without absolute 
pee Whi; itis easy to see he worships 
. “Whisk is grievous, agit proves him an 
een remarked ee Bee 
oe i , Mrs. 

— you abjected: 


bought: y of Mr; Bertram.”  Lestie 

“Then him?’ _ The -wherwas a stannch Protestant, 

“« Phey-wete intima te friends.’* “Was very” cof" ing Mr. Bengough 

“Yet He: didn’t seens’ awnoyed’ when ['}/as.an idolator-beeamse he had a brass cross in 
@ , amdk{D dice, don’t beangry on'} his\sta h struck home, and she 
rise am: “thing itm yeur lover’s:| félt sen ‘astteng desire to take hold of 
defi ib was sue a relief to get a good} Ninaandshekeher : 
lishemer -ad#aid’ I abuseditlte poor man’ Brereanetipn - suek primitive discipline may 

‘net on grown up 

= mestiy, do,” said. Dalee, quictly; | ladies, rs. Leslie pat Nina's 
« bat! yy eney Dot friend#: any longerthey 
q 

“Whatatent 2” 

‘“Jiam metsure. lthiok Adair was in’ 
love: withsemeong best.” 

“The semcoue) mnat/ have: had ‘bad taste,’”” 
ee ey 
ir y p 
the Earl as his | 


a i 
no fu hismephew married at all. much. 
lesa that he hed’ children, and George: 
Adaie-ashis heiz,: the property, would go ta a: 
remtote:cousin,’’ 


“I didn’t say a word te the Earl. I think 
Mr. Adair means to call on him.” 

“He won’t need identifying,” said Nina, 
quietly; “his face is too like the family 
pictures. Really, Dalce, I am much more 
obtuse than I thought. I have been all day 
trying to find out in my own mind what he 
possibly could want here, and’ one glance at 
his face ought to have told me: One thing’s 
odd—George Adair was miserably poor; now 
+his man looks prosperous.” 

‘“He made a fortune in South Africa.”’ 

‘That doesn’t count,” said Nina, sensibly; 
‘‘ Shares are not to be depended on.” 

‘*Bat he sold out and invested his money 
in the funds, and it brings him in five 
thousand a year.” 

* But he is not married.” 

‘He did not say, but I am surehe is not; 
che told me expressly he had no home ties.” 

‘“*I wonder how old he is?” 

“ Thirty.” 

Nina shook her head. 

‘Not so much. A hot climate always 
«makes a man look older than he is. Did you 
invite him to come and see us, Dulce?”’ 

‘‘It would have been of no good. He said, 
expressly, he did not wish to mees Mr. Ber- 
tram ; indeed, he asked me not to tell him he 
had arrived in Highshire.” 

“Well,” said Nina, coolly, “we muat be 
kindred spirits, for we both distrust the future 
millionaire (that's my name for him), Tonly 
~wish we could get the rest of the world to 
agree with us,” 

“T fancy the Countess does agree,” 

“T wonder what Mr. Clinton wanted with 
him? It must be something to do with you.” 

“*T don’t se6 it.” 

* My dear child, lawyers never want to. see 
[pe except about property! Now, Noel 

ertram has no property except what ought 
to be yours.’’ 

“T wonder if he will be back to-night?” 

‘Bat when they wént downstairs they foand 
Mra. Leslie reading a telegram which ex- 
precsed Mr. Bertram’s deep regret he could 
not be with them before Monday at six 
ona soli 

“Poor fellow!” said Goody, sympatheti- 
cally, ‘they might have let him bave bis 
Sunday in peace!” 


conlé: have: got on with 
eitherot her companions, 5 Leskie and 


) Nine werein % maood, and poor Miss, 


Stone hadia 
them, 
Noek Bertram’s absemee was felt; and again 


task: to keep peace between 


s fend r as; siie-glanced at his vacant place, 


‘Nina maavelled what had taken him 
upto Domdoms ? 

The next) dag was Sunday. Mrs: Leslie 
declared herself too tired to: go to church, soc 
the girls set out alone. 

Meeting Mr. Bengough in the churchyard, 
he made them promise to go and lunch with 
him. He loved all young people, and these 
two were special favourites of his. 

Dalce’s thoughts wandered a great deal 
daring the service. She felt: conscious of a 


steadied her ae much aa the prayer: book. 
Mr. Adair looked’'a man tobe admired: in) 


the: little ion’ His: bronzed: face,) 
handsome features and ‘expression, 
his fine form: and ‘aristocratic bearing, made 


up @ tout ensemble not often met with in a 
little village church. 

Both Nina and her friend were delighted 
to see him coming towards them after the 
service as they were turning to the little gate 
leading to the Vicarage grounds. 

‘* Do you know Mr, Bengough has asked me 
tolunch? He said’ I might follow you, Miss 
Stone, as you were an habitoé of the Vicar- 
age.”” 

“Then you introduced yourself to him?” 

“Not a bit of it,” returned Mr. Adair. “I 
met him in the village last night. We got 
into conversation, and discovered we had 
mutual friends, He asked me tolanch before 
he heard my name.” 

‘* And when he did hear it?” 

“He said nothing, but looked puzzled.” 

It was a very pleasant meal. Nina sat op: 
posite the Vicar, and did the honoars. 

She and Dulée were as mtuch at home with 
the dear old man as though he had'been their 
uncle. 

Conversation did not flag; the cervant was 
sent away, and they waited on themselves. 
They all liked that t, only when the son 
streamed in at the criel window, and lit u 
Mr. Adair’s mobile features, the Vicar said, 
quietly,— 

‘* Had [seen you in broad daylight I should 
not have needed to ask your name. I never 
saw such a family likeness! Why, there are 
at least half-a-dozen portraits in Lord Ray- 
monda@’s picture-gallery which might have had 
you for their original.” 

Adair laughed: 

‘‘T mean to call on Lord Raymond soon. 





He's my uncle, so I should like to see him; 


tall figure in a pew near; whose dark eyes | C 


bat I hope he won't think I have come to look 
after his savings.” 

** Yon need not fear that. The Harl is the 
kindéstiman I ever met—the lass person in 
the world to impute ill motives; besides, 
whether you sea him or stay away makes no 
difference. The*prepsrty is entailed, and, if 
youiare George Adair's eldest son, must come 
to you at the Earl's death.” 

“ T am George Adair'sonly son.”’ 

‘* And have yowany sisters ?”’ 

Mr. Adair said No”’ so shortly and bitterly 
that thesameideaeame to all three listeaers 
that he had hada sister, and Tost her. 

‘Tamquitealoneim the-world,” he volun. 
teered, ‘‘and I'want to settle down. If Lord 
Raymond woald@not think mefortane- hunting 
T should like ax house: im Highshire. I have 
been so long:abroad that’ I know very little of 
England, and) it would: be something for a 
lonely man.to live’ in a pimee where at least 
his family, Had| been known for generations.” 

\ “T thinkthe Hark will ba\@elighted for you 
to live in Highshire; but Inevwill hate the idea 
of, your #ahkilag a \houge.| His-wish will be for 
= toy take up| your abode at. Raymond 

all.” 

“ Why should he be troubled witha nephew 
he has never seen?" 

“ You don’t! know the Raymonds; they are 
hospitality, itself,” said Dulce. quietly. 
- , only yesterday the Countess begged 
ime to come) and live at the Hall when I left 
Stoneleigh” 

Then Miss Stone, peresiving thatthia speech 
was tantamoumt to asaeciating) her rejection 
of Mr. Bertram, binshed crimson. 

‘*T hope you will never leave Stoneleigh, my 
dear,” said her guardian, gravely. ‘I don’t 
seewhy you'shouid.” 

A mos{ uncomfortable silence followed. In 
vain Dalce tried to think of something to say. 
Her brain seemed absolutely empty. 

Nina would have helped her, only no suit- 
able subject occurred to her. 

It was a great relief to both when Mr. Adair 
broke the embarrassing panse by some ques- 

tion on the antiquity of West Highshire 

arch, 


This was a: pet: hobby of the Vicar’a, and, 
once’ started: on. it, he) rode it satisfactorily 
till: the: bella: began: to) chime for Sunday- 
sehool; and. the: good. msn hurried off to his 
flock, firat. suggeating Mr. Adair, should walk 
part of the way back with the young ladies, 

They were very quiet the first few yards; 
then Dulce asked their escort if he would not 
come upto the house with them, and be intro- 
daced to Mrs. Leslie. 

“I think not, Miss Stone.” 

“Mr. Bertram is away,’’ urged Dalce. 
“We do not expect him before, to.morrow 
evening.” 

“That is an inducement, cortainly, but I 
think, if you will excuse me, 1 will keep to 
my refutal. [ am a very proud man, Miss 
Stone. I don’tlike the idea of visiting at a 
house where ina little while I should be un- 
welcome,”’ 

Dalos looked troubled. 

‘Don't you think you could forgive Mr. 
Bertram?” she asked, thoughtfully. ‘I 
know he must hyvelinjured you deeply for 
you to feelas you do; but if you really mean 
to settle in) Highshire, will it not’ be {noon- 
venient to be at enmity with one:of your 
nearest neighbours? ’’ 

A spaem asof pain crossed Adair's face. 

“Tope I am not at enmity, Miss Stone. 
If that man were starving I believe:I should 
feed’ him ; if hé were sick I would'do: my best 
to find him’ a‘ doctor, but I cannot take his 
hand in friendship. I could not break’ bread 
with him, Of course, this may ba: carrying 
aversion too far. I will do my besi to over- 
come it. Perhaps by the time he is legally 
master of Stoneleigh I shall have suc- 
ceedéd.”” : 

The gitls seemed thoughtfal when Mr, Adair 
left them. Dulce had a troubled look. 

‘“Tf only dad knew,” shebreathed: “ I think 
| he would be sorry.” 
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{‘‘AM I RIGHT IN THINKING I AM SP&AKING TO MISS STONE? ”’] 


“Sorry that Mr. Adair is uncharitable ?” 
=“ You know I did not mean that. Sorry he 

ft his property to Noel Bertram.” 

“Never mind,” said Nina, fondly, “the 
month will soon be over. I shall have the 
worst of it really, Dulce, for I shall spend my 
life within five miles of Stoneleigh, and must 
a on civil terms with its maséer, but you 
need never speak to him again when once you 
have said your ‘ no.’” 

They learned incidentally the next day, in 
the way such news travels in a small village, 
that Mrs. Jones, of the “ Stoneleigh Arms,” 
was delighted with her new inmate. 

He had engaged his rooms for a month, 
paying the rent in advance, and now he had 
gone up to London to order a few of his 
possessions to be sent down to Highshire. 

rey fm ee interminably with Dulce 
and her friend. To begin with, Mrs. Leslie 
would irritate them by instituting great pre- 
parations in honour of Mr. Bertram’s return, 
and dropping divers hints, showing clearly she 
looked on his union with Dulce as a certainty. 

‘* He has quite turned Goody's head,” said 
Dalce to Nina when they were dressed for 
dinner, and Noel's carriage was expected every 
minute. “I believe she would be capable of 
locking me up till I changed my mind if she 
discovered my real intentions.” 

*“Dalce,” said Nina, a little anxiously, 
“are you quite sure of them yourself?” 

‘*T am positive.” 

“Then, dear, do try and make Mr. Bertram 
understand. Oan’t you snub him a little or 
even be rude to him outright instead of so 
meekly complying with all his requests?” 

“You don’t understand,’ explained poor 
Dulce. “How can I help myself? I hate 
him more than you do, but when he fixes his 
eyes on me all my resistance dies away. I 
don't like him one jot, but I feel afraid of him, 
and so I do what he wants.” 

“It sounds like mesmerism,’’ observed 
Nina, gravely. ‘ Really, Dulce, I don't like 
it. Try and keep close to me. Don’t let your 





eyes meet his, dear. I don’t want to frighten 
you, but indeed you must be careful!” 

‘I will,” protested Dulce ; “* but, oh! Nina, 
don’t forsake me. However strangely I seem 
to behave bear with me. I feel so frightened, 
and his eyes are so cruel! "’ 

Mrs. Stone wished the lovers (?) to meet in 
private, and to that end had not only absented 
herself, but sent a message begging Miss 
Dalton to come and to her upstairs. 

Nina coolly returned answer she was coming 
and kept her place beside Daloe, resolved not 
to leave her until Mr, Bertram had gone to 
his room to get rid of the dust of travel. 

On her return he greeted Nina first, with 
a muttered “how do you do,” then turned to 
Dulce and caught both her hands in his. 

“Thank Heaven!"? he murmured, pas- 
sionately, ‘‘ I am back to protect you. There 
are cruel dangers before you, Dulce, but I 
will save you.” 

Dalce trembled from head to foot. Nina 
looked at him coldly and asked,— 

“What dangers?” 

“Such as would crnsh any but a brave 
spirit like hers,’’ said Noel, admiringly. ‘‘I 
was afraid the news of them might have 
reached Stoneleigh before me, though I re- 
turned the first moment I could get away. 
Mr. Ciinton hopes tobe here himeelf to-morrow, 
meanwhile I assured him Dnulce’s interests 
would be as much my care as though she were 
my wife.” 

“I would rather you spoke plainly,’’ said 
Dalce, almost impatiently. ‘‘No danger can 
threaten me but loss of fortune, and that 
won’t trouble me. It is only girls with loving 
parents and happy homes who feartrouble. I 
have no one to be anxious for.” 

Mr. Bertram looked at Nina as though he 
wished her away, but she had no intention of 
going, so he had to choose between speaking 
before her and keeping silence. He chose the 
first. 

** You were not always so indifferent. There 
was a time when you—aye, and Mr. Stone, 





too—feared a trouble so terribly that you spen® 
@ year in the wilds of Spain to avoid it.” 

“ It is true,” she admitted. ‘‘ My own father, 
the man to whom'the law would have given 
me, tried to claim me, and we fled to Spain. 
You must know of it, since it was at your sug- 
gestion—at your advice.’ 

“I advised your going, I never counselled 
your return.” 

A strange pallor spread over Dulce’s 
features. 

“ He died,” she said, with a pitiful stress on 
the second word. “We saw it in the papers. 
a was no need for us to stay away after 
that.” 

“He did not die. He was being sought 
far and wide to answer for a crime that he 
had committed, and to put his death in the 
paper seemed to him an easy way of eluding 
pursuit.” 

Miss Dalton interposed. 

“Don't look like that, Daloe. Even if ho 
was alive then—your father, I mean—he must 
be dead now, or in all these six years he 
would surely have appealed to Mr. Stone for 
money ?” 

“* Well argued.” said Bertram, coldly, “ but 
hear me out. He dared not reveal that he- 
was alive, because he was in fear of arrest on 
a charge of forgery. I suppose that fear has 
been removed, for he called on Mr, Clinton on 
Saturday, nor was that his first visit to your 
guardian.” 

A thundering knock at the front door, the 
sound of voices raised as of dispute, and then,. 
before even Nina could collect herself suf- 
ficiently to speak, a man flung aside the velvet 
curtains which hung before the drawing-room 
and demanded,— 

“Which of these two young ladies is my 
daughter? My dear, I've come on a long 
visit to you. It seems rather late to introduce 
myself to you at this time of your life, but I 
am your much-wronged father, Denzi? 
Netherton !”’ : 

(To be continued.) 
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“FROM OVER THE SEA.” 


—0—— 


CHAPTER IIl, 


Brarrice turned a most astonished face upon 
her cousin. 

“You know her, Montrose?” she asked, 
angrily noting his confusion. 

“‘T used to when I was at Scraplands; but I 
did not expect to meet her at your house.” 

‘* You were friends, I suppose ?’’ and some- 
thing in her tone warned him he was treading 
on dangerous ground. 

‘‘ Hardly friends, Beatrice; and I was so 
far from expecting to see her that it gave me 
@ little shock.” 

‘IT must confess,” with an artificial laugh, 
‘you looked overwhelmed with confusion. I 
almost suspect you once had a penchant for 
the children’s governess.’ 

‘* Nonsense! She is governess here, then?” 

‘Did you think she was a guest? My dear 
cousin, we at Monkswell do not forget class 
distinctions, Miss Tempest is doubtless a very 
worthy young person—in her place, and we 
are wise enough to keep her there.” 

‘*T see,” drily, “and I ought to compliment 
you on your prudence.” 

‘* And yet you do not. Because she is pretty 
you would admit her to the privileges of an 
equal! Thatis solikea man! Confess you 
once had a tenderness for her?” 

‘I am the sort of man to forget what I 
owe to society and myself? Oh. yes!” with 
a bitter smile, and he passed with her into 
the dining-room. 

Beatrice talked gaily throughout the meal, 
but Montrose Lingwood scarcely heard her 
light badinage, or answered it at random. He 
was thinking of the girl upstairs, and wonder- 
ing what unhappy etroke of fortune had re- 
duced her to the necessity of earning her 
bread ; and the handsome, worn face flashed 








[MURIEL APPEALS IN VAIN FOR JUSTICE. ] 


hotly as he remembered the t—that past 
in which he had loved her, or dreamed that he 
loved her well, enough to make her his wife 
but for his fatal pride. 

And not all his cousin’s blandishments 
could call a smile to his lips or drive the gloom 
from his dark, stern eyes, and Beatrice grew 
momentarily more enraged with him and 
Muriel, imagining that she had lost one rival 
only to find another; and distrust of the 
governess engendered a sudden, violent dislike 
> ‘. which augured ill for her future com- 

ort. 

Montrose Lingwood was a very temperate 
man, and did not linger long over his wine ; 
indeed, he scarcely allowed Beatrice time to 
expatiate to her mother on Mauriel’s deceit 
before he appeared in the drawing-room, 
That young lady was indulging in a lengthy 
tirade when he entered, and after a quick 
glance round seated himself beside her. 

** Does not Miss Tempest show to-night?" 
he asked, with tog great an assumption of 
carelessness. 

“She usually prefers solit grandeur,” 
Beatrice ans , with a malicious smile, 
‘but will doubtless make an exception in your 
favour. Will you not send up a message ?”’ 

He looked coldly into the smiling blue eyes. 

‘TI should be sorry to presume so far,” he 
said, quietly ‘you apparently forget Miss 
Tempest and I are not on intimate terms.”’ 

Bat Beatrice was not easily daunted ; she 
was bent upon bringing these two together, 
and thought that from their looks and manner 
she could draw a correct inference as to their 
past acquaintance, and then—what then ? 
Why, if this pale-faced governess dared come 
between her and her cherished plans she must 
be summarily dismissed. 

So, despite the young man's remonstrance, 
she rang the bell and bade a servant ask Miss 
Tempest tocome down. Four seasons had 
taught her to mask her feelings perfectly, to 
smile and fawn on those she hated, and now 
as Mariel entered she said smoothly,— 
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“Tt is so very lonely upstairs, Miss Tem- 
pest. Won’t you join us? You will be glad to 
talk with one who knows Scraplands.” 

Moriel shrank distrustfully from her; her 
heart was heavy with a presentiment of woe 
as she sank into the seat indicated by Beatrice. 
Why this sudden cordiality? In all the 
months of her residence at the Lodge, the 
ladies had never bidden her share the long 
evenings with them. But Beatrice was speak- 
ing, and she strained every nerve to retain 
the calmness it had cost so much to win. 

‘‘ What a very reticent girl you must be! 5 
have often par Bay to you of Montrose, and 
yet you allowed me to believe him an utter 
stranger to you.” 

‘* We were casual acquaintances, and I did 
not suppose he would remember me. You 
apparently forget, Miss Beauchamp, the great 
difference in our relative positions.” 

So this was the line she intended following, 
thought Montrose, and he broke in quietly,— 

‘We met at the house of a mutual friend— 
Dr. Crisp—three times in all, 1 believe. By 
the way, Miss Tempest, how is the worthy 
doctor ?” 

** He is well, Mr. Lingwood, and prosperous. 
Not long since he removed to Hull.” 

She was compelled to look at him then, and 
his heart ached when he saw the pathetic ex- 
pression in the deep grey eyes, the unnatural 
pallor of her sweet face. 

‘‘It seems very strange to meet you here ; 
I can scarcely believe the evidence of my 
own senses. Your sister must feel your ab- 
sence—and your grandfather?” : 

‘“‘ My sister is married; my grandfather is 
dead,’’ she answered, a little tremulously, and 
Beatrice whispered to her mother, “ How in- 
teresting these confidences! How well he is 
acquainted with the members of her family 
for a casual acquaintance ;"’ then aloud, and in 
& Suave voice,— 

‘* Miss Tempest, you will please sing us that 

retty new song we tried together yesterday ; 
it suits your voice charmingly.” 
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Mariel turned towards her with an almost 
entreating look. 

‘* I—I am not quite sure I know it,” but an 
ominous flash in the blue eyes warned her to 
say no more, and she seated herself at the 

iano, Beatrice bidding Montrose turn the 
wie of her music. . firah hahigathesting 

And very tremuously at 
strength and sweetness with each note, the 
pure rie contralto rose and fell in mellow 
cadences, and even Beatrice waa startled by 
the —_ of anguish in: ench passionate 
word, 


Is there a bitter pang for leve removed 
© Heaven! the dead love doth met cost more tears 
Than the alive, the loving, the beloved— 
Not yet, not yet beyond all. hepesand fears ! 
Would I were laid 
Under the shade 
Of the calm grave, and the lang graamol years?’ 


That love might die with sorrow:—I am-sorrew,, 
And she-that lovresume tenderest, doth press 
Most peison from my cree! lips; amd borrow 
Only new angwieli from the old caress. 
Of, this world’s grief 
Hathiup relief* 
In being wrong from:a great: happiness ! 


Would I bad never filled thine eyes with: love, 
Férlove is only tears; would I had never 


Breathed such a curse-like blessing as we prove, || 


Now, if ‘Farewell’ could Glese thee, I would 


sever! 
Would I were laid 
Under the shade 
Of the cold tomb, and-the long grass-far ever ! 


The sweet Smee ster Fie 
- Witat | 


sorrow,” and 

“You call that pretty; 
desecration | ‘It is superb! 

“Unfortunately Iam not easily touched,” 
she retorted, lightly, and crossed to the piano 
where Muriel still sat with her head a little 
drooped and sweet wet eyes; her hands too 
were tremulous, and Beatrice was confirmed 
in her suspicions. 

*' You sing feelingly,” she said, tarning the 
leaves of a song before her ; “one would say, 
hearing you, you were not a stranger to the 
tender passion,” and her keen eyes saw the 
guilty colour creep up into her cousin’s face. 

But she was bent on being gracious, ani 
for the remainder of the evening made muth 
of Muriel, and. never for a moment. dropped 
hér mask until she found hereelf alone. 

Her maid wondered. what had. vexed. her 
mistress, as she brushed out. the heavy pale 
gold hair, and watched the frowning face 
reflected in the pier-glass, Suddenly Beatrice 
started up. 

“ Stay, Agnes, that.willdo; you may go,” 
and, glad to be released, the girl bade her 
good-night and tripped away. 

Then Beatrice drew her peignoir closer and 
went hurriedly and lightly to her mother’s 
bondoir, to find that lady seated before a 
large fire, into which she was intently 
gazing, 

“ Why, Beatrice, notin bed yet? You will 
lose your beauty sleep!” 

The girl flung herself into a chair with a 
petulant gesture. 

“Mamma, it: is outrageous,” she said 
sharply, ‘‘ positively outrageous—I thought 
her innocence was too. pronounced to be 
genuine; and I am morally certain at one 
time she and Montrose were lovers.” 

“ T should not jump at conclusions, Beatrice, 
but a8 you say, it is very annoying. Bat I 
do not see what cam be done in the matter, 
unless we keep Miss Tempest confined to her 
rooms, and wecan scarcely do that without 
exciting your oousin’s suspicions.” 

“TI tell you, mamma, she must go, the 
deceitful creature! Why, she allowed me to 
talk of him, even to discover’ my plan of 
campaign, and yet held her peace—allowed 
= to believe he was an utter stranger to 

er.’’ 


of conversing familiarly with an inferior.”’ 
advice given long ago,’” Beatrice said, testily. 
mes = an bene’ 4 girl summarily.” 
+] comm do that; and really, 
Beatrice, the boyshave never had so good a 
before, Please consider them a 
ttle, dear |” 


mamma, dear; say you will be good. 






Muriel. 
** You are a, very/ { 
tak? he said Thine 





“That being the case; I beg your pardon ; 
and now, as I hear your pupils coming, I will 
leave you to the undisturbed enjoyment of 
their society,” and she sailed out, leaving 
Mariel miserable, restless, and afraid of 
impending calamity. 

morning wore slowly on, and at last 
lestons were ended, and the day being tbo 
wet to permit walking she adjourned to the 
nursery with the boys for # game of romps. 

In the corridor they met Montrose, who, 
disregarding the cries of his young cousins, 
or their energetic tugging at his coat-tails, 
said in a low, ied voice,— 

“ Miss Tempest, may I speak to you ; there 
is much I wish to explain.” 

Never since he first saw that beautiful 
face had it turned on him witn such pride 
upon it, such cold scrutiny in the beautiful 
eyes. 
ms Mr. Lingwood, I neither ask nor wish an 
explanation of anything that has passed. 
Please remember that we are casual acquain- 
tances; nothing more.” 

“But,” he said, insistently, ‘‘I owe it to 
you to——” 

‘You owe me nothing, sir,” coldly and 
quietly. ‘* Please let me pass,” 

And, as he stood aside, she left him with 
head erect, and perfectly composed manner. 
And how should the guess that all her heart 
cried out for his love—that all the deep and 
tender passion of which she was capable, all 
the neg yates of her life, and all the joy of 
her girlhood, were given up to him? 

He was inclined to be angry with her, as 
he turned away to shift the blame of his 
faithlessness upon her shoulders. Had she 
not always been chary of sweet words and 
looks? In all those happy weeks at Scrap- 
lands, had she so much as given him one 
caress ? 

But his better nature gained the ascen- 
dant, and in his heart he acknowledged he 
only had been in faulé; and perhaps he 
honoured Muriel the more, that she was not 
so ready to forget his weakness, or renew 
their old intercourse. 

Since he had ne with her he had tasted 





love’s cup very deeply, and it had been bitter 
to him. He knew now how worthless was 


“They cam go to school,” coolly. ‘‘ Come, | this 





‘IT have often warned you of the danger] the woman who had made him false to him- 


seif, false to Mariel. And he was filled with 


‘I don’t want to be reminded of sage| self-contempt and loathing when he remem- 


bered how easily he had been tricked; how 


“IT want help now, amd you can only assist| coarse the wiles which had drawa him to 


Lady Hough's cide. 

What love\he had for her was dead now, 
and he ¢ 4 no woman would ever again 
be dear to. He-had exhausted love and 
faith, allitite delights of carly manhood; and 
was outious that he should so 
long for “with Murisl, so firmly 
resolved ta\teli’herallithe truth (whether she 


would or all itt ugliness; amd/iso per- 
a eee Masi | malay séarcel 
j & 
in MOU nag SOND. practhcaesotah or 
: i swith the 
coldest or chillies+ word ; and all his 
dogged’ determination: as yet availed him 
i * 
ger ey, ee from day to day, 
striving /to@etectaomefiaw in Mixriéi’s con- 
Der Jase : at 


Er ey 








A @ headactie,”’ the 
‘ae I brought the young 
a fine day.” 


“Beatrios-caid no more, but tarned hastily 


ards. Her mother: was spending the 
iy with an invalid friend> doubtless, 
Muriel had taken-advantage.of her absence to 
appoint a meeting with Montrose. Every- 
thing pointed conlusively to an assignation ; 
the children had been sent out; she herself 
was not yet expected home. 

‘“‘T shall win yet,” she said, between her 
clenched teeth. ‘‘ She is mad to pit her 
strength against mine,” and she almost ran 
across the level lawns. 

Poor Mariel! -Hew could she guess the 
disaster awaiting her! How could she gauge 
the depths of malice and hate in her rival's 
heart, or believe she would willingly ruin all 
her prospects, blacken her fair fame? 

Beatrice paused in the hall. 

‘‘ Where is Mr. Lingwood?’’ she asked, in 
a low voice. 

“JT don’t know, miss; bat I’m certain he 
has not gone out.” 

“Thank you,’’ and she began her search 
for him from room to room. 


tee 





CHAPTER IV. 


Havine seen the children start for their 
walk, Muriel returned to the schoclroom, 
which was as unlike a schoolroom as any- 
thing one could imagine, in that it was 
prettily furnished, with a bright § on 
the floor, pictures on the walls, and sted 
an easy-chair and sofa. To the latter, Muriel 
made her way, intending to have'a long rest. 

Her head was aching violently, and her 
nerves were al her unstrung. That sense 
of trouble still haunted her as on the first day 
of Montrose Lingwood’s arrival, and strive as 
she might she could not shake it off. 

She dared not venture from her little 
domain lest she should meet him, and that 
téte-a-téte she so dreaded become inevitable ; 
but, surely, here she was safe, and with this 
thought she closed her eyes and tried to 
sleep. But she was soon startled by hearing 
quick, firm steps along the corridor, and be- 
fore she had time to rise the door was opened 
and shut, and she saw Montrose standing in 
the room, pale and determined. 

She sprang to the ground. 

“ Mr. Lingwood, is this well done?”’ in- 





\dignantly. ‘‘Pray leave me. Consider my 
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position if either Mrs. or Miss Beauchamp 
return and find you here?” 

“T can consider nothing now but the best 
way to win your parden. You have avoided 
me persistently, have shown me my socie 
is distasteful to you, and after this hour 
swear never to molest you. Bat to-day I will 
speak, and you shall listen.” 

He advanced towards her, but she retreated 
antil she stood by the fire, her trembling 
hand resting on the mantel, her pale face 
paler than before, her eyes downcast. 

“Mr. Lingwood, I assured you I con- 
sidered no explanation due to me; and there 
is nothing, there never was anything, in your 
conduct. requiring pardon.” mak 

‘©Mariel,” the young man cried, “it is like 
you to say 60; like you to place others first, 
and do as i would be done by. But I know, 
and you ow too, that I behaved like a 
villain to you.” 

She put out her hand with a gestare of 
entreaty, and a distreesful shadow rested on 
her face, Bnt she said, quite quietly,— 

‘Why can’t you forget, as I have dore?”’ 

‘Have you?” he questioned, with wide, 
incredulous eyes, and something in the weary 

of her head, the wan expression of the 
8 face, told him she lied to him for his 
peace. He took courage to draw a little 
nearer. 

“ Muriel,” he said, in a quick, uncertain 
way, “I have been a brate to you. When I 
look back on my past I am filled with sach 
shame and such remorse that I could lift my 
hand against myself. In those old days at 
Scraplands I was madly happy, and madly in 
love with you, but my cursed pride stood 
between us, Only, dear, I think had you 
given me. some sign that you returned my 
passion I should have thrown pride to the 
winds. I thank Heaven now that your heart 
was untouched, that I never was, and never 
could be, any thing but your friend.” 

She put up one white hand to shield her 
whiter face from his intent gaze. 

“ Well, as you know, I went to town, and 
at first I wrote frequently to you.” 

‘* Why rehearse these things?” she cried, 
_— “Ts it of any use to recall the 

“I want to show you how and where I 
sinned, to assure you that I never deliberately 
hurt you. Hear me ont, Muriel, I will not 
detain you very long.” 

Gutside a woman was crouching, listening 
with bated breath, with face disfigured by 
rage and hate, Alas for Muriel ! 

“As I said at first I wrote you often of my 
pleasures and my doings, but I was carefal not 
to. write one word that could be construed as 
love. I was neither sure of you nor myself. 
Then—well, then I met Helena Foster, as she 
chose to call herself, and. from that hour I 
was false to you. She is that sort of woman 
who takes men by storm, who holds them 
captive by her very caprices; and against my 
will, against my judgment, I loved her and 
would have married her. 1 knew she was.far 
from faultléss; there were times when I left 
her disgusted and repelled by her words and 
ways; but the next day found me more in- 
fatuated, bound more sarely-to her. I could 
not, write you then for very shame; but. I 
swear to you I never forgot. you, and that 
all the while T was as miserable. as even you 
could wish me to be. I hoped you had for- 
gotten me and my wild words, and—and 
caresses when we parted.’ 

“Hush!” she cried, in a voice broken, with 
anguish, “you hurt me—you shame ma;” 
‘and her tere told him—oh! so much more 
than her words. Strange if he did not love 
her, that a thrill of joy should stir hia heart.. 

‘I will. say,no. more that. may pain you,” 
he eaid hurriedly, “and my story ia nearly 
ended. Helena Foster's husband died. I so 
degraded myself to agein ask her hand in 
marriage, knowing as I did I should not bea 
nappy man even.if I won her. Now I cansay, 
‘Thank Heaven’ that she would not listen to 
my prayer. Then I waa bitter enough and 








miserable too—we men are such fools, After} 
reas rg it could not have been love I gave; 
ser ” 

‘* No,” she said, quite quietly, ‘‘ forlcve does , 
not die. And now you will marry your 
cousin ?” 

‘No; I shall never marry. I have lost all 
faith in women, perhaps all faith in. myself.” 

She smiled sadly. ‘You are so ready to 
vow this or that ! Oae day I shall hear youare | 
married, and I shall wish you all happiness.” | 

“Then I am forgiven? And you don’t 
quite hate me for my folly and weakness ?” f 

“ Tf there was ever anything toforgiveit was | 
forgiven long ago—and why should i hate you , 
that a beautiful woman lured you on to: 
misery? I pity you.” | 

“Muriel, you are an angel,” he cried im. | 
pulsively. ‘‘Ifall women were like you, the 
world would be a better and happier place.” 

‘Tam not quite sure of that,” with a touch 
of archnees; “ you forget the men would still | 
rule it.” 

He had no excuse for lingering, and yet he, 
was Icth to go; but Muriel was growing’ 
nervous, and now said entreatingly,— 

‘* Please leave me now, Mr. Lingwood. | 
I_ must not risk offending Mrs. Beauchamp. | 
Hush! not a word,” as he was about to 
speak, ‘‘ we have said all there. was to say—| 
now I entreat you to go.” j 

The listening woman lifted herself erect, | 
and stole noiselessly away. 

“Won't you shake hands, Muriel?” he 
pleaded. 

‘‘ Yes,” and she put out one slim small ; 
member. ‘‘ Good-bye, Mr. Lingwood.” 

‘“‘ It is not good-bye; you will not avoid me 
in future? ’’ he urged. 

‘*T cannot alter my line of conduct! ’’ deci- 
sively. ‘You forget my position in this, 
honse.” | 

‘‘T do not,” warmly, all the enthusiasm of 
his youth returning; but Muriel was resolute, 
and now she tried to withdraw her hand frcm | 
his clasp. i 

‘* You were always obstinate,” he said, ‘'a 
wild thing at best; but I must yield with | 
what grace I can, knowing a ‘ wilful women 
Mee have her way,’ but say good-bye as friends 

She flushed hotly, and now her eyes would | 
not meet his, as she asked, ‘And how is 
that?” 

‘© Good-bye, Montrose! May we soon meet 
under happier circumstances ! ”’ 

“ Good-bye, Montrose ! ”’ 


‘* And you will not wish for a speedy meet- j 


ing?” 

“No, no! Oh, how cruel you are! Why 
do you not go?” 

‘lam going,” slowly and painfully, for he 
knew now she loved him, and that he had 
sorely wronged her. He walked to the door, 
then back again, and lifting her unresisting 
hand to his lips. kissed it tenderly and res- 
pecktaly, and when she dared to lift her head 

e@ was gone. She threw herself upon the 
conch in an agony of love and pain, and with 
her face hidden prayed passionately for him, 
weeping as she prayed. 

The next two days passed uneventfully, but 
Muriel was not blind to the change in Mrs. 
Beauchamp; and Beatrice. Throughout those 
forty-eight. hours they never voluntarily 
addressed her, and when compelled to spea 
did so in the coldest of tones and the fewest 
words. On the third morning, Montrose left 
Monkswell, promising to return in the course 
of three, weeks.. He had tried vainly to effect 
another meeting with Muriel, though why he 
could hardly tell, and at the last he was 
compelled to go without further sight, of or 
speech with her. 

Hardly had. the carriage disappeared from 
view,. when. Wilson carried a message from 
Mrs. Beauchamp to Mariel. Trembling in 
every limb,, with her heart. like lead. in her 
borom, the unfortanate girl went down to the 
breakfast-room, as confident jof. calamity as 
though she had received. warning of its 


Co 





coming. 


Neither Mrs. Beauchamp nor Beatrice rose 
as she entered, but the former regarded her 
with a steady and contemptuous gaze, and 
did not ask her to be seated. A cheque-book 
Iay on the table, and writing materials were 
olose at hand. 

‘** You are doubtless aware, Miss Tempest,’ 
the elder lady said, hanghtily, “for what 
reason I have requested this interview. 
Your conduct recently has given me grave 
cause for complaint, and only your friendless 
condition has won you that tolerance you so 
little deserve."* 

She caw the slim white hands clasp axd 
unclasp in agonised emotion, but she had no 

ity on the girl who came between her 
ughter and her daughter's ambition ; she 
was bent upon wounding her to the. utmost. 

‘“‘Madam,’’ Muriel began in tremulous 
haste, ‘‘ Madam, I am yet ignorant of my 
fault. In common justica——” 

“Tf you were treated with justice,” inter- 
rupted Beatrice, passionately, ‘‘ you would 
be cast ont of the house with open dishonour ! 
As it is, my mother is foolishly lenient! '’ 

To this Muriel made no reply, She was 


dazed by the bitter woe which had.fallen upon. 


sate and could only wait in silence. for the 
end. 

“Tt bné aggravates your offence to profess 
innocence,’ Mrs. Beauchamp said, in her 
most measured tones. “ From the hour my 
nephew entered this house you have done 
your best to attract him, behaved in an 
unseemly and. unwomanly manner. This, 
however, I pardoned, knowing well you had 
no prudent adviser; bnt it is another matter 
entirely when I discover you hold clandestine 
meetings with Mr. Lingwood———”’ 

‘‘Mrs. Beauchamp!” cried Mariel, ‘do 
not further insult me (here Beatrice laughed). 
At least you owe it me to grant me time and 
chance for explanation!” 

‘*T am afraid you would find a feasible and 
lucid explanation a difficult thing to achieve, 
Miss Tempest. You have utterly damaged 
your own cause by your deceit, and your 
evidently carefally concocted plans. I am 
assured that Mr. Lingwood spent the whole 
of Tuesday afternoon with you—after you 
had contrived to rid yourself of your charges, 
and when you knew both myself and danghter 
were from home. I also learn.from the same 
source that you carried on a foolish flirtation 
with Mr. Lingwood during his stay at Scrap- 
lands. Consequently I do- not consider you 
& proper person to have the care of young 
children. You may consider yourself dis- 
missed from this hour !’’ 

‘TI will not go thus!” in a sudden blaze.of 
passion ; “ there is. nothing I cannot explain 
satisfactorily ; and if you send me away in 
this manner, how am I to get employment 
elsewhere?” 

‘You should have thought of that before ; 
of course, I cannot furnish you with testi- 
monials, grieved. as I am to appear harsh. 
And as in all things I would be just, I shall 
give you a quarter's salary in lieu of notice; 
and I shall be obliged if you will leave the 
house at your earliest convenience.” 

Tne beantifal eyes opened wide upon her; 
the look of anguish on the pure sweet face 
might well have touched her heart, but she rose 
and moved towards the door, following her 
daughter's lead. In an agony of pain and 
fear Muriel ran to her, caught her hand, 
crying bitterly. 

‘Madara! hear me; you must not, you 
shall not, go thus. Is it nothing to you that 
all my life is ruined? Oh ! you are a mother ! 
et some pity, some mercy, to a motherless 
gir 1” 

‘I told you she would make a scene,” said 
Beatrice, sneeringly; ‘‘that sort of person 
always does,’’ and she passed ont. 

Mrs. Beauchamp drew her hand hastily 
from Muriel, ‘‘ 1am not to be won by clap- 
trap eloquence,’’ she said, and so was gone. 

Then that poor girl stood alone, her hands 
grosses close upon her heart, her eyes sud- 

enly grown wild—just a moment she seemed 
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scarcely to breathe—then, with a low strange 
cry, she flung out her arms, and falling on 
her knees, cried to One who looking on a 
world of change changes not; imploring 
pity, and with pity, death. 

But she did not lie long inert. Presently 
she rose and with a fierce effort regaining her 
calmness, crept upstairs to her room to begin 
her preparations fordeparture. Then Wilson 
came to her. 

“ Dear, dear, miss, but this is sad; only it 
is no shock to me. I knew you were going 
two days since.” 

Mariel lifted herself erect. ‘‘ Why did you 
not then prepare me?” 

“‘T hadn’t the heart, miss; but when I saw 
Miss Beatrice listening at the schoolroom 
door, when Mr. Lingwood was with you, I 
knew how it would be. Oh, bless you, Miss 
Beatrice is a hard one, and never forgives a 
fancied slight! But now, what shall you do? 
Are you going home, miss? ” 

“‘T have no home, and if I stay at Monks. 
well, I may have some chance of justifying 
myself.” 

ilson shook her head. 

“1 doubt it, miss; but if you're inclined to 
stay, I can recommend you to a good lodging. 
I'll give you a note to Betsy Watts, my old 
school friend ; she’s got a room to let, and is 
a decent body. But, miss, it is more than my 
place is worth to be seen visiting you, so you'll 
please not take it hard if I don’t come nigh.” 

“I shall understand, and you are very 
good,”’ gratefully. ‘ Now, please leave me, 
or you. may get into trouble; good-bye, and 
thank you a thousand times. If you will 
write the note and slip it under my door I 
shall be glad.” 

‘* I'll do it at once; and when you're settled 
at Betsy’s you can send up for your boxes,” 
and afraid lest she should be discovered in 
company with Muriel, she hastened away. 

The girl quickly concluded her arrange- 
ments, and having received the note from 
Wilson, went quietly down and out of the 
house. She found Mrs. Watts all that Wilson 
had described her, the rooms scrupulously 
neat and clean, and the charge reasonable. 
Then she sat down to face the future; all 
her worldly wealth amounted only to twenty- 
two pounds—what was she to do with it? 
Go to Sylvia she would not. How could she 
face those she knew and loved whilst such 
disgrace shadowed her name? No, she must 
fight her own battles, however hard ; and then 
she wrote to Mrs. Beauchamp, explaining all 
in temperate language. Betsy Watts’s daughter 
carried the note to the Manor, and as she 
waited in the hall heard Mrs. Beauchamp 
say, “ Tell the girl there is no answer.” 

It was certainly a curious way of displaying 
good breeding and womanliness to ignore that 
earnest appeal—nothing could excuse so con- 
temptible and cruel an action. 

Poor Muriel! She broke down utterly, and 
—— her face with her hands, sobbed 
aloud. 


CHAPTER V. 


Bort Muriel was naturally brave; and, hav- 
ing recovered her composure, cast about in 
her own mind what she must do in the near 
future. 

Resolved as ever not to return to Sylvia she 
wrote to her cheerfully, saying nothing of her 
dismissal, and refraining carefully from men- 
tioning Montrose. 

Then she advertised in the dailies, but more 
than a week passed without bringing her 
success, and she was anxious to leave Monks- 
well before her quondam lover’s return; only 
at no other place could she live quite s0 
cheaply. 

Wilson kept her well ‘posted with news 
from the Manor, and laughed heartily at her 
mistresses’ rage when they found Muriel still 
lingered. 

‘Never fear, Miss Tempest,” she wrote, in 
the queerest, most crabbed of hands. “ You'll 





be righted yet. All’s fair in war, and Miss 
Beatrice may learn, to her _— she is not 
the only eavesdropper in the house. 1 know 
more I shall tell—save to the proper 
person ; but please trust me entirely.” 

Then, one morning, as Muriel sat somewhat 
miserably before the bright, little fire, Betsy 
brought in The Times. 

“T wish you luck, miss,” she said, with a 
sympathetic glance at the pale face; ‘ though 
it do seem as if your luck has gone awalking, 
and lost its way.” 

Mariel smiled. 

“ Never fear, Betsy. It will come home in 
good time.” 

And she spread the paper before her, whilst 


the little maid retired to the kitchen to enume- | madam 


rate Miss Tempest’s charms for the hundredth 
time to her good mother. 

Suddenly the red blood rushed in a torrent 
over Muriel’s face and throat. With a little 
gasp she saw before her a chance of leaving 
behind the shadow of her disgrace, her pain, 
her faithless:lover ; of beginning a new life in 
& new country. 

Her senses seemed to swim, and the words 
danced before her eyes. But presently she 
recovered calmness sufficiently to read again 
the advertisement which had so startled her. 
It ran thus :— 


7JANTED.—A Superior Person wanted as 

Nurse to an only and delicate child. The 

family is on the point of starting for Australia.— 

Apply, between twelve and two to-morrow, to Mrs. 
Hope, 12, Palace Gardens. 


What a happy way it seemed to her of escap- 
ing from her misery, and yet it was hard to 
sink into such a menial position, What of 
her pride? 

Then she laughed aloud. What had she to 
do with pride, orphaned, poor, disgraced ? 
And so in the end she resolved to go to town. 
She put a few things together; and, having 
ascertained that a train would leave Monks- 
well at ten-thirty, called Mrs. Watts into the 
room; and, explaining that business necessi- 
tated her presence in London, discharged her 
small account, and said good-bye. 

‘* But, mies!’ cried the worthy woman in 
dismay, “ you’re coming back, nag Why, 
om Wilson will go daft if you leave like 
this!” ‘ 

I may return, but I hope not. I am going 
to seek employment in London.”’ 

“Alone! Ob, MissMuriel! What will you 
do in Lunnon by yourself? ”’ 

The girl laughed. 

‘** Do not be afraid for me. I am not quite 
a stranger there, and I know a nice quiet 
house where I can stay to-night. Give my 
love to Wilson, and thank her for her kind- 
ness. If I should obtain a situation I will 
telegraph. You will find my belongings quite 
ready for despatch.” 

And with a handclasp Muriel was gone; to 
be seen no more at Monkswell, although her 
name would never be forgotten, or the memory 
of her beautiful face fade from Mrs. Watta’s 
mind and heart. 

As she had said, she knew London well; 
and, arriving at St. Pancras, sought and ob- 
tained lodgings at a house her grandfather 
had been used to frequent in his short visits 
to town; and, despite her new surroundings, 
and the uncertainty of her position, she slept 
well, waking early, refreshed and cheerful. 

Towards noon she made her way to Palace 
Gardens; and, reaching number twelve, was 
admitted by a tall footman, who asked her 
name. 

With momentary forgetfulness she drew out 
her card-case, then flushing hotly, returned it 
to her satchel, saying quietly,— 

‘*Muriel Tempest! I have called in answer 
to Mrs. Hope’s advertisement for a nurse.” 

The man did his best to hide his surprise as 
he went away to carry her message, leaving 
her cold and trembling in the hall. 

“* You are to follow me if you please, miss,” 
he said, respectfully. 

The incident of the card-case had not been 
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lost upon him. Then, returning, he ushered 
her into a long, rather low room, beautifully 
furnished, and containing two occupants only 


—a lady and a child, the latter looking very 


g ¢ as the girl entered, and an 
expression of rn ng | surprise crossed her 
fair face, as she saw the refined beauty of 
form and feature, the elegance of the simple, 
inexpensive mgr Aina i. 

_ your pardon, Miss Tem ” she 
said, nenfichinglt, “but I think iere is some 
mistake. You cannot have understood that I 
advertised for a nurse?" 

Muriel blushed oe 

“‘T perfectly understand your requirement, 

; and, as I am anxious to leave a 
coun which has grown painfal to me 
through its associations, I hope to obtain em- 
ployment with you.” 

“1 am not yet suited, but I should be afraid 
to engage you without some knowledge of your 
antecedents. I mean,” quickly, “I should 
like to understand clearly why a person of 
your evident education should be willing to 
fill such a menial place?” 

‘* Mrs. Hope, have you never heard of want ? 
Unless I find work I must starve, for I will 
never live on charity. Iam an orphan, with 
no A ag a rote ne ame vee vanelih 

t) pitifally at the r. 
She bad oor heart, but experience had 
taught her fear of impostors; and now she 
said,— 

‘* You are aware, I suppose, that references 
as to character would be required? Are you 
prepared to give them ?”’ 

uriel hesitated a moment; then an- 
swered,— 

“T can easily obtain one from Dr. Crisp. 
He has known me from childhood. Shall I 
give you his address, madam, or shall I apply 
os rent ' i ! And 

«I will if you please now, supposing 
I engage you, what salary should you re- 
quire ?” 

“TI will be content with my passage out. 
Once in Australia I shall find work.” 

‘Then you would not wish to remain with 
us after our arrivalat Melbourne ?” 

A flush mounted to the fair face. 

‘I should prefer, if possible, to resume my 
old _ ion,” 

“6 +, of course, is natural; and although 
it might be a little inconvenient to lose you 
immediately on our arrival, I think I could 
manage to let you go. It is chiefly for Ade- 
line’s sake we are making the voyage, and as 








'T am a wretched sailor, I require a competent 


person to take charge of her. Are you at al? 
acquainted with the miseries of sea- sickness?" 

Mariel smiled. 

“No; I rave been accustomed to the sea 
from my childhood. I lived at a little place 
called Scraplands, and was used to sailing in 
all sorts of weather.” 

“That would certainly be in your favour 
then. But I must coneult Mr. Hope, and 
write to Doctor Crisp. You shall know the 
result as soon as I receive his reference. And 
pardon me, what sort of work do you think of 
striving for?” 

“TI am fitted to — a Ey oe 
nursery governess, or tress of a 
school, but I dare aspire to nothing higher 
or better, my only accomplishment being 
music.” 


“That may stand you in good stead,’’ 
ing to si the interview was ended. 
“ How shall dress my communication to 


” 


Muriel gave her her present address, and 
bowing, went out, hoping and yet fearing that 
she would be souveemtul. 

She sent a telegram to Dr. Crisp, in- 
forming him she had left Monkswell, under 
circumstances she would explain by first post ; 
but she did not wish him to acquaint Sylvia 
with this fact, and would he furnish her with 
a reference on Mrs. Hope's application. He 
need only testify to her character, _ 

Then she went back to her lodgings, to 
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“ possess her soul with patience,” until the 
two days of waiting were over. 

The answer came on the third morning. and 
she found herself accepted as nurse to little 
Adeline Hope, and a sudden paroxyem of fear 
seized her. 

Suppose that she should never return 
to England, never again see Sylvia's fair, 
loving face, or hear ‘the low tones of her 
tender voice? Suppose, too, that when she 
had cut herself adrift from the Hcpes sie 
could find no employment? And _ horrible 
thoughts of starvation and sickness in a 
distant land thronged her brain. 

Bat she had gone too far now to turn back, 
and with a sobbing prayer to Heaven for 
— and strength she sat down to write to 

s. Watts, — her she had obtained a 
situation, and should be glad to receive her 
little property at once. She enclosed a note 
for Wilson, telling her the whole truth, to- 
gether with her destination; and that same 
evening quietly entered the servants’ door at 
perm Gardens, and began her uncongenial 

uties. 

Three days later she stood on the deck of 
the Marianne, watching the fast-receding 
shores of her dear country, wondering in 
what manner Sylvia had received the news 
her letter of yesterday conveyed. It would 
have wounded her loving heart cruelly 
could she have witnessed her sister's passion- 
ate grief, and heard her cry,— 

‘She was afraid to trust us, Keith! Oh! 
Keith, I must have failed in my daty to teach 
her suck a cruel belief ! ”’ 

It would be false to say Mariel’s new life 
was only pain, She was young and strong, 
had a great appreciation of beauty, a natural 
capacity for happiness; and there were so 
many things to interest her, so many strange 
and wonderful sights, that she ceased to care 
greatly about what some would call her 
deg tion. 

Her little charge soon became attached to 
her. Mrs. Hope trusted her entirely, and 
trusted her with great kindness, so that she 
had no cause for complaint ; and amongst 
the passengers she was a favourite, partly 
owing to her beauty, partly because of her 
readiness to assist any and everyone around. 

There was one gentleman on board who 
formed a close friendship with Mr. Hope, 
and in one of their desultory conversations 
askec how a girl of such refinement as Mariel 
(or Mary, as she preferred to be called), should 
occupy so poor a position. And after listen- 
ing to his companion’s explanation, he sat 
ae for a time, then suddenly broke 
out,— 

“Tthink I could give her employment if 
she wouldn’t find our village dull. It lies 
fifty miles west of Melbourne, and is very 
isolated ; it does not boast church or chapel, 
and we must drive ten miles of a Sunday to 
take part in any service. But there are a 
great many children amongst us—over fifty 

to men I employ about the farms— 
and they having no chance of education, the 
wife has persuaded me to build a school. We 
have noyoungsters of our own, but that doesn’t 
prevent us caring forthem. Well, the school 
is ready, but we have no teacher yet. Do you 
think this girl would be a capable one?” 

“I think so; but you must ascertain that 
yourself, I shall be only too glad to see her 
properly placed. I understand from Mrs. 

ope she has a thorough knowledge of 
music,” 

“ That would be almost indispensable, as, 
antil we can raise the funds for a church, we 
shall utilise the schoolroom for service—that 
is, if we can obtain a preacher from Tres- 
= ; and I do not believe that will be diffi- 

“I should be glad if I could know she is 
provided for. hardly like the idea of 
leaving her to herself, although it is her own 
wish. But you will see and judge for your. 
self ; she is below with Adeline. Stay here and 
I will send her to you.” 

Mr, Ostrey leaned back amongst his rugs, 





and waited patiently for the swish of a woman’s 
garments, the light fall of a woman's foot. 

Is came sooner than he expected, and 
Mariel’s soft voice said quietly,— 

‘‘ Mr. Hope told me you wished to speak 
with me!” 

The fair, proud face had never looked 
fairer or sweeter than it did now under its 
modest cap; and the man’s heart ached to 
think of her loneliness and dependent posi- 
tion. If Heaven had been pleased to give 
him a daughter he should have asked no 
sweeter child than this friendless young 
nurse. 

* Yes, I want to speak to you without in- 
terraption; and perhaps I shall ask you a 
great many questions; but yon must not be 
offended. Sit down here, beside me.” 

She hesitated a moment, then complied. 

‘* I shall be glad to answer any question 
you care to ask,” she said, gravely. 

And then for a long time they talked in low 
voices, and very earnestly; and when Muriel 
rose to go there were tears in her eyes. 

“You have taken a heavy load from my 
heart,” she said, simply; ‘‘and I can only 
show my gratitude by serving you to the 
utmost in my power—and—and I can make 
my sister happy now about my future. She 
will like to hear of my promotion.”’ 

‘* Tt isn’t much of a promotion, I’m afraid. 
Daledown is very dull.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue three weeks of Montrose Lingwood's 
absence had expired, and he was on his 
way to Monkswell Manor, conscious of 
a certain elation of feeling, not quite in 
accordance with his statement that love and 
joy were not for him. All through these 
twenty-one days his thoughts had been with 
Muriel ; and a regret for his loss, at first vague, 
but growing deeper with each day, filled his 
heart, until, although he would not confess it 
to himself, he knew he loved her; knew, too, 
that under all the feverish passion with which 
Helena had inspired him, there had lurked a 
longing for a quieter love, a lower, tenderer 
voice, the touch of other hands than hers, 
How he hated himself for his folly ; how he 
writhed at the recollection of his degradation ! 
If he could but forget it! If only Muriel 
would ! 

And now he was on his way to her; she 
had bidden him believe their friendship must 
end! Why, it was but now beginning, and he 
had so much to atone for. His aunt met him 
at the station, and wondered a little at the 
brightness of his face, hoped too it was 
inspired by the thought of meeting Beatrice. 
He talked lightly and ely of indifferent 
topics, and seemed together to have 
recovered his old tone and manner. Beatrice 
met him in the hall; she was radiant in a 
lavender silk dress with slashings of crimson 
daringly introduced, and wore her brightest 
smiles for this man, who esteemed them less 
than one look from a pair of sweet grey eyes. 
But Beatrice flattered herself that the change 
in her cousin was to be attributed to a growing 
admiration of her charms, and delight at the 
graciousness of her manner. 

She blushed a little when he asked, in a 
too careless way, if Miss Tempest was well, and 
glanced appealingly towards her mother, who 
was quite ready with her explanation. 

‘*T daresay I shall surprise and grieve you, 
Montrose, when I say she is gone—that, 
indeed, she left us in disgrace!” 

If she felt any pity for Muriel, any com- 
punction for the part she had played, it died 
out when she saw the sudden pallor 
sternness of the young man’s face. , 

“Spare her, mother,” pleaded Beatrice, 
with consummate hy isy; ‘‘perhaps she 
erred thought a only |” 

‘© Tt is well you can find excuses for her,” 
the mother rejoined; ‘‘but, to my mind, 


the proprieties! No, Montrose, I will not 
give you my reason for dismissing her as I 
did. I am only tco sorry to rememter her 
own conduct brought about such a result !” 

With a great effort, he controlled hia 
rising anger, and said,— 

‘* Where did the go?” 

‘*My dear boy, would she select me as a 
confidante? She stayed about a week in 
Monkswell, after I had dispensed with her 
services, lodging with one of the villagers. I 
believe she was afraid to retarn to her 
people ; then one day I heard she was gone— 
to London, I believe.” 

‘* What could she do there? ’’ he questioned, 
quietly enough, although a very tempest of 
anger and pain possessed him. 

Mrs. Beauchamp shrugged her shoulders, 
then said,— 

‘* Pray dismiss the subject, Montrose, it is 
& painfal one to me,” and he obeyed readily. 
He could not listen to further ®uendoes 
against Muriel—this girl whom all too late he 
learned he loved, 

Yes, he loved her; there was no further 
doubt in his heart, and he never for one 
moment believed she was less pure, less true 
than she had seemed, never wavered in the 
loyal trust in her ability to defend herself 
— these vague charges brought against 

er. 

But he gave no sign of his anxiety, no hint 
that he received his aunt’s information with 
utter incredulity. As yet, he scarcely knew 
what he intended doing beyond finding Muriel, 
and where to seek her he did not know. Both 
the Crisps and Sylvia had left Scraplands, 
so it would be useless going there for informa- 
tion; perhaps the: woman where she had 
lodged would shed some light upon the 
subject, Comforting himself with this hope 
he spent the evening in playing bezique with 
Beatrice and turning the leaves of her music, 
whilst she sang in her pure clear soprano, 80 
carefully trained, so utterly devoid of feeling. 

That night he could not sleep for thinking 
of Muriel, friendless, well-nigh penniless— 
perhaps driven to some desperate deed by this 
unmerited shame. He Lad no doubt that the 
whole story had been concocted by his aunt, 
and not all Beatrice’s blandishments or 
beauty could blind him to her woful lack of 
principle. He saw, clearly enough, that she 
was quite ready: to accept him if he would 
but propose, and remembering her angry 
expression when she learned Muriel was an 
old acquaintance, concluded rightly enough 
the girl had been sent. away because his 
cousin saw in her a possible rival. 

He rose early in the morning, and as it was 
wet determined to spend an hour or two in 
the library, breakfast being a very late meal 
af the Manor. He had jast seated himeelf, 
and was listlessly turning the leaves of a 
‘‘Scribner’s Magazine,’’ when the door was 
noiselessly opened and closed, and to his sur- 
prise he saw Wilson standing, looking ear- 
nestly and deprecatingly at him. 

rae oP igen please sir,” she said in a low and 
hurried voice; ‘I want to speak to you, and 
as it is more than my place is worth to be 
caught here you must not interrupt me, or 
raise your voice above a murmur,” 

** You are mysterious,” he said, smilingly, 
but she broke in ruthlessly. 

‘‘ You know Miss Tempest is gone? Well, 
sir, the fault is yours.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” flushing a little. 
‘‘ Speak plainly, and have no fear that any- 
thing you say will be repeated.” 

‘“‘ That is the promise I wanted, sir. Do you 
remember a certain day when you were alone 
with Miss Tempest in the schoolroom? I see 
you do. Well, that day did the mischief. 





and | Miss Beatrice came home whilst you were 


with Miss Tempest, and I saw her listening out- 
side the door. No sooner were you gone than 
the mistress sent for that poor young thing, 
and said such things as were a disgrace to 
her ; then she told her to go, not caring a bit 
what came toher. Sir, I may as well confess 





nothing can excuse her flagrant disregard of 


that ever since I caught Miss Beatrice eaves- 
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dropping I have imitated her, but I’llewear 
I did it only for Miss Moriel's sake. And I 
tell -you, the mistress feared you'd prefer the 
governess to your cousin, so she was sent 
away.” 

‘* You swear this story is true?’ And the 
veins etood out upon his temples like cords. 

“I do, sir; and if you'll excuse me, sir, it 
‘was not a gentlemanly act to thrust yourself 
on a helpless girl. Because she was beautiful 
and below you, she was not ‘meant to be your 
toy.” 

He broke in hurriedly.and hoarsely,— 

‘You do not understand, ‘Wilson. I had 
known Miss Tempest before, and I owed her 
some explanation concerning past events.” 

** You could have given it at a more suitable 
time, sir.” 

“No; she would not grant methe oppor- 
tanity, but I will do all in my power to repair 
this gross injustice. Only tell me (if you 
know) where she has gone, and I will follow 
her.” 

“And when you have found her, what will 
you do?” 

‘* Marry her if she will accept me!” he an- 
swered quietly. 

2 bese at rhe anger with excitement, and 
rawing a little slip of paper from her pocket 
she held it to el. a 

‘It’s her address, sir; poor young lady, she 
could not bear her own country after the blow 
fell. And now, if you please, I will go—and 
I have your word to say nothing to the 
mistress, and not to let her suspect you know 
the truth from me?” 

“You have my word,” pressing avery 
liberal gift upon her, “and I am eternally 
grateful to you. If Ishould find Miss Tempest 
you will hear further from her.” 

Then Wilson slipped from the room, leavin 
him in possession of the address. Murie 
had forwarded the day before her departure 
for Australia. It was that of a house in 
Melbourne which an agent had: secured for the 
Hopes, and she said that even were she gone 
from them a letter sent there would find her. 

How his heart ached for her! What fiery self- 
scorn he suffered when he thought that, but 
for his wavering fancy, she wonld now be his 
honoured and belo wife, safe in his care, 
not earning a humble wage as a poor servant. 
He felt now that life held no joy for him that 
was unshared by her; and began eagerly to 
plan his journey, to anticipate the raptare of 
their meeting, the love and surprise in the 
sweet eyes when she saw him before her; and 
heard how he had come from over the sea to 
woo and wed her, to pray her crown his life 
with her love, 

At breakfast he astonished Mrs. Beauchamp 
by announcing’his intention of going to town 
by the noon train. 

“What a runaey you are!” Beatrice said, 
reproachfally. ‘* We hoped you had come for 
an indefinite period. Is business carrying you 
away?” 

“Yes!’’ and he turned his face towards 
Mre. Beauchamp. “ You said last night you 
believed Miss Tempest had gone to London. 
Jam going in search of her.” 

She tried to meet the steady regard of thoze 
cold, brown eyes, but faltered, and said as she | 
nervously toyed with her coffee, — 

m oy, take an unaccountable interest in 
er »” 

‘*You will ecarcely wonder at ‘thet aunt, 
when I say if I find her I shall never reat 
until I have made her my wife.” 

‘* Tgnoring her antecedents !"’ Beatrice said, 
with a short, hard laugh. ‘You are a brave 
man, but I question if one can call you wise.” 

‘“*T can hardly lay claim to wisdom,” c%olly, 
“as if I have lost her it is by my own act. I 
loved her before I met Helena Hough, and 
behaved shamefally to her.” 

“ As a proof of your love,” sneered Beatrice, 
white with rage. ‘You are unlucky in your 
attachments. Neither of your inamoratas 
would be received-by the élite ; low birth might 





not be an impediment to their sccial success 
—but doubtfal morals would.”’ 


He turned fiercely upon her. 

“ Take care what you say of Mies Tempest, 
for 1 will make you prove your allegations ! 
What sort of man do you suppose he would be 
who sat at his ease whilst others hinted away 
his wife’s fair fame?” 

She was cowed ‘a moment, but ‘recovering 
her native audacity, -said,— ‘ 

“Well, Montrose, I am ‘sorry you should bs 
bent'on your own ruin, and hope that you 
may be saved from yourself—for trom the day 
you marry Mariel Tempest we must be 
strangers.” 

“T ogre with you,” with ominous quiet in 
eye and voice. “ Rest assured, my wife will go 
only where she is honourably received.” 


“Then she will be a reciuse,” Mrs. Beau-' 


champ said, scornfully. 

But suddenly ‘altering her tactics, she laid 
her band upon his arm, and said gently, — 

“Montrose, I have always loved you asa 
son, and held your welfare dear. “You will not 
let this girl come between the tried affection 
of years. She is not‘worthy ‘you, and rps 
only fancy you love her; surely it would be 
por of to choose some woman in your own 
rank.” 

“‘ T have chosen, once and for all,” he told 
her coldly, but she-wonld not be . 

“I know you believe your happiness is in her 
hands, but so you thought of Helena Hough, 
and see how soon you discover the mistake |” 

‘‘ The two women are not to be compared. 
It is an insult to Mies Tempest to couple her 
name with Helena’s !” 

“And yet itis not so long since you were 


ready to give her your name. Wait alittle, |h 


Montrose; give this so-called lovetime to 

prove itself ; and if at last you find it real, 

and that Miss Tempest alone can make you 

happy, why then we will say no more upon 

the subject. We will say nothing but good- 

«fia shall be virtually dead to each 
r » 


“So be it,” quietly. ** Iam resolved, and 
whilst I thank ~ for past hospitality let me 
assure you I will never again trespass upon 

“ And this is to be the en?, Montrose? This 
is my reward for long years of love?” 

The flashing contempt in his eyes silenced 
her; and when he rose she, too, léft the table, 
and turned towards.a window. 

Bat he followed her there. 

« Aunt !” he said, “ your age and sex pro- 
tect you from my anger, but I cannot ze with- 
out telling you what is in my mind. I believe 
that you have dismissed Miss Tempest, and 
endeavoured to poison me against her for some 
purpose of your own. I did not think one of 
my race—especially a woman—could stoop to 
such dishonourable deeds!” 

‘May I remind you that ‘my age and sex’ 
should protect me from your:insolence? ” 

* TL. have no wish to a) r insolent.” 

“ And I no wish to exchange further speech 
with you, or to ese your face again !” 

“I will remember !” 

And bowing gravely he went from the 
room. 

Half-an-hour later he left the honse, and 
Beatrice watched him go, through tears of 
bitterest hate and rage. 





CHAPTER Vil. 


Montrose travelled to London with’ the full 
intention of tailing for Anttralia Me first 
vessel bound there. But he was med to 
disappointment. 

On the very night of his arrival in town he 
took a severe chill, which, in‘the course of a 
day or two, developed into fever. “So he lay 
delirious for a weary while, and small hopes 
were entertained of his recovery; and even 
when consciousness returned to him he was so 
weak and ill that he was quite unable to leave 
his bed for many weeks. 

And the spring passed into summer; the 
golden summer wae waning fast, and still the 


‘doctor shook — ne Mirage pg pro- 
posed putting his’plans execution. 

‘* I won’t answer fer the consequences if ycu 
attempt the journey in your’ present state !”’ 

‘“« Bat, doctor, a sea voyage is considered the 
best thing in the world for an invalid?” 

“Tn all cases?” Grily, ‘Well, suppose you 
try it; the proof of the pudding isin the eat- 
ing. ‘Seriously, however, why are you 80 tre- 
mendously anxious to be off? ” 

Montrose’s pale face flushed duskily. 

“TI am going ‘to right a wrong—a wrong 
done by me and mire to an orphan girl, who 
will Lt ic! I ee my wife!” a 

“ Well, do your to your's 
in the next Fey eahigoditicn ‘about this 
journey. Why didn’t you téll me before you 
had something on’your mind? ‘I elould not 
have been co’puzzied over your case |” 

“A man doesn't ge: y care to speak of 
his follies and’fatilts to others!’ with a lan- 
guid smile; “bat as I’ve broken the ice, Imay 
as well confess that I hate to remember my 
past, because the feeling of shame that comes 
with it, though salotary, is not ae 

Afcer this his health y improved, 
and, at the end of the week, the con- 
sented to let him go; so, securing a passage 
in the Rembrandt, he waited ‘with what 
patience he could’ for the ‘hour of starting. 

He was still weak and so ‘easily fatigued, 
but he hoped much from this voyage. 

Unfortunately he was a terrible sailor, and 
sufiered indescribable agonies throughont the 
whole journey. 

But at last his troubles ended, and he found 
imself in Melbourne. It wasnot a difficult 
matter to discover‘the Hopes, and now indeed 
he thought his quest was ended. 

But he was met by the itiformation that 
Mariel had gone down to Daledown, where 
she taught in the village school. 

His look of disappointment téfd'Mrs. Hope 
so much more than he intended ; and, with 
gentle tact, she drew from ‘him ‘the story of 
wPbe lady wes Gelighted th th t 

The was wi e prospec 
of her favourite’s fortune, and heartily wished 
Montrose success, insisting that, ‘as it was far 
too late to start for Daledown, and he seemed 
not very strong, he should remain with them 
that night. 

Early in the morning ‘his host accompanied 
him as far as Trestrin, ‘télling him he had 
still a long journey before him, and he feared 
he would find it a difficult matter to secure a 


conveyance. 

‘Phe country gets wilder with every mile,” 
he said, ‘‘and you will find the heat intense. 
Perhaps if you rest here to-day you will fall 
in with a farmer who would be glad to give 
you « lift.” 

They shook hands and parted, Montrose ‘to 
spend two long hours in searching for a vehicle 
of some sort, no matter what, so Tong as it 
carried him nearer'to Muriel. 

A passionate ‘yearning to see her‘filled: his 
whole heart, made him, self-contained “as” he 
usually was, sick and faint ; arid now he was 


so near, his hope sf winning her ‘to fail. 
What could she ‘do but ise'tim? "How 
cou!d‘she ever again believe in His 1o) al love ? 


His search at length wasrewarded. A young 
man offered’ todrive him to a place within ten 
miles of Daledown. 

‘And I wonldn’t‘take the horse farther for 
any sum, sir,”’ he said, bluntly. “Tis il} 





work @riving over such broken ground, ‘and, 
anyway, I couldn’t undertake to steer him 
through ‘the woods.” 

Montrore was too anxiéne to yters ‘on to 
raise any Objection to thiz’a rir ent; 60 ab 
noon they left ‘Trestrin behind, and drove 
through the heat and glare of the ‘Australian 
summer. 

It was a be ty _ ee that bag oe ee 
snow might be ? “a ' ground, 
whilst reed Keay ont aasubrwas in fallest 
bloom, and the hot‘nir. laden with the scent of 
countless flowers, whose very names were un- 
known to Montrose, 





In the ‘far distaree he~conld see trackless 
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forests of gum trees, could hear the wild 
scream of cockatoos, whilst once in a while a 
herd of kangaroos would dash across the open 
ground. They passed no houses, saw no signs 
of civilisation, and Montrose’s companion said 
carelessly, — . 

“A chap might easily lose himeelf here, and 
wander about till he dropped down and died. 
It wouldn’t be wise for a stranger to come 
along by himself!” 

‘Twilight was falling around and about them 
when they reached the place where they had 
agreed to part. It was a very primitive village, 
boasting only a few rough, wooden houses, 
with a alation of twenty, women and 
children included. But they offered Montrose 
what hospitality lay in their power, and one 
volunteered to walk with him to Daledown, 
saying Mr. Ostrey would give him a supper 
and a bed for his pains. 

It was a long and toilsome walk for a man 
80 broken with illnessand anxietyas Montrose; 
but he held on steadily, although his strength 
was gradually failing him, and his senses 
seemed to swim. 

‘You're not much of a walker,” ecaid the 
squatter, striding beside bim. “You seem 
dead beat! Hold up, man, and look where 


ou’re going, or you'll be down as sure as | 


ate!” 

‘*I have been ill,”” Montrose explains, al- 
most deprecatingly, ‘“‘and a little exertion 
knocks me up.” 

Night had come on now, but even in the 
woods it was not dark, for 


‘* The full moon through the skies 
Sailed with a seeming moveless motion, 
A globe of fire in a purple ocean.”’ 


But half the journey was accomplished 
when Montrose reeled and would have fallen 
but for his companion, who held him fast 
whilst he recovered breath and sense. 


“Hullo, mate! this won’t do,” he said, in | 


his rough, hearty voice. ‘Sit down awhile. 
Haven’t you anything to take ?"’ 

‘“‘ Yes, there is some brandy in a flask. I 
had forgotten it,” and he drew it from his 
Gladstone bag, and after a fittle while he 
revived sufficiently to pursue the journey. But 
it was quite late when they reached Daledown, 
and his guide said,— 

“I guess you're glad that’s over. Now 
where are you going to put up—at the inn, or 
Ostrey’s?” 

“Tam going first to the schoolhouse.” 

* Oh, to see Miss Tempest ! 
reckon?” with a quict grin. 

‘No; not her brother.” 

‘T understand your anxiety to get on now, 


mate. Good-night! and thank you for the | 


little present; "twas more that I expected. 
Oh! you don’t know your way. Well, take 
the first turning to the left, and go straight 
along till you see a low, white house, with a 
verandah ruoning round. That's the school- 
house. Good-night!” 

Wearily Montrose 


and sight alike were failing : but he staggered 


on, and soon he saw before him the low, white | 


house, with its profusion of creepers; and in 
the verandsh sat a woman. It was Murie!! 


The moon shone fall upon the perfect fuce, | 
t it—the | 
beautifal, svelte figure, with its graceful lines — 


sadder now than he remembered 


and curves. 

There was something very. pathetic in the 
droop of the small, brown head, in the loosely- 
clasped hands lying upon her knee. 

A blinding rush of tears filled the young 
man’s eyes, a passionate sense of rapture 


filled his heart ; then he grew faint and giddy, } oar ? Do you remember them so vividly as 


= ane bys er - - over him, and “held 
m where he s n at was it? ( 
this be death ? Pe 


; less rigid than before. 


Her brother, I 

; her, and said, in a hoarse and broken voice,— 
i “Oh! tell me he will live! 
' gssurance to save me from madness! ” 


{ 
se turned away. His | 
strength was well-nigh spent now, and sense | 





He was conscious of but one thought, one 
desire—to crawl to her feet, to kiss the hem of 
her dress, and then todis! She would under- 
Stand at last ke loved her. ; 

He tried to move, he tried to dali her name, 
and thena great darkness came upon him, 


and, throwing out bis arms, he fell heavily to 
the ground, and there lay like one dead ! 

The slow minutes wore on, and Muriel, 
tempted by the beauty of :the night, called to 
her little handmaid to join her, and stepped 
out from the verandah, followed-by Hepzibah. 

“ What an exquisite night!” she said, more 
to herself than the girl. 

“Yes. You don’t getsuch nights.as these 
in England, miss,” answered Hepzibah, who 
was an Australian by birth. 

Muriel sighed. 

‘IT do not know, Hepzibah. Nothing seems 
80 good to me here as-there !”’ 

They walked on silently awhile through the 
fragrant shrubs‘and flowers growing wild, for 
| as yet no attempt had been made to enclose 

and cultivate the und before the school- 
house; and suddenly Hepzibah plucked Mariel's 
sleeve, and, pointing to a dark object lying 
prone upon the long, rush grass, whispered,— 

“Miss, ‘it's a man! Look, do you ‘think 
he’s drunk ?” 

Fora moment Muriel was frightened, but 
| something in the man's attitude suggested 
illness rather than intoxication ; and, plucking 
up courage, she went hastily forward. 

‘‘ What are you doing here?’ she asked. 
** Are you ill?” and, when no answer came, 
| stooped and touched the clay, cold hands. 
;; * Do not be frightened, Hepzibah, he is ill.”’ 
' Bhe raised the heavy head, looked down on: 
| the white, unconscious face, and shrieked 
' wildly, ‘Montrose! Montrose! Oh, Heaven, 
' he is dead!” and broke into terrible sobs. 

‘ ‘The sight of her mistress’s agitation calmed 
' Hepzibah. 

! ** Don’t take on 80, miss; haps he’s only 
: fainted. Bend him for , and don’t fret. 

I'm going down for Mr. Ostrey, and I-won’t be 

gone five minutes!" with which she. scudded 

away like a hare, leaving Muriel bending over 
| her lover in an agony of fear. 

She knew now he loved her, that he had 
come from over the sea for her sake— perhaps 
' only to die’at her feet ! psto pass away, 
believing her cold and unforgiving! And, 
thinking thus, she prayed as she had never 
— fore that Heaven would ‘bring him 

ck to her; or, if a life must be taken, rather 
let it be hers. 

Under her hand his heartbeat faintly. 
Now and again a feeble breath came from 
between the parted lips, and -his face seemed 





She heard quick steps, but did not rise, only 
she looked ‘up piteously as Mr. Ostrey joined 


Give me some 


“We must hope for the best,”’ gravely and 
kindly. ‘ Now let us bringhim in. Beara 
hand here, Sam,” to a man who had hitherto 
remained in the background. ‘And, my dear 
girl, try and compose yourself; this poor 
fellow will need all your care.” 

a * * * * 


** Muriel, why do you avoid me now I am 
getting strong again?” asked.a faint voice. 

‘IT do not avoid you,” she answered, with 
averted face; ‘‘and you are ungrateful to 
wish Mrs. Ostrey away. 
good to-you.” 

“T don’t want Mrs. Ostrey,” with the petu- 
lance of convalesence. ‘I wish she would go. 
Then you would be compelled to keep near 
me. Don't know that I want you s0 
badly, I hate you to be out of my sight?” 

*‘I know you are very exacting,” with a 
nervous laugh. ‘*But you always were.” 

“Yes, “Even in those happy days at Serap- 


**T think I do!” a little tremulously. 

And she began to busy herself with some 
work, but the invalid was unused to bein 
slighted, and now insisted that she shoul 


She has been most | ing 


saw your face. Muriel! Muriel !. what.a brute 
Twas to you!” 

“Hush! You are not to excite yourself, 
and please try to forget all that has gone.” 

“ | shall never forget if I live to as great an 
‘age as Methusaleh. Does. it look as though I 
wonld, when I cameall these miles;npon miles 
just-to ask your pardon, and to.tell you what 
a blind fool I was, that I loved..you all the 
while, though I was long learning the truth?” 

She was trembling violently now, and her 
face was white as the orange blossems about 
the window. She sat nervously clasping and 
ecteapany her hands, and could not look at 

im. 

‘* What have I-said to frighten youso? It 
cannot be new to you to hear Ilove you. I 
love you!” repeating the words:as.if he found 
them.dear; ‘‘ and I want you for my wife!’ 

‘Hush!’ she cried again, all but weeping 
now. ‘ E will not hear you. You think now 
you love me, because at present I am neces- 
sary to you; but when you are well and 
strong——” 

‘** How can I be either, when you are plagu- 
ing mylifeout? Doyou think I don’t know 
my own mind?” 

‘‘ That is what I fear," she answered, in a 
low, uncertain voice. 

“I deserve the reproach, but I didn’t think 
it would come from you. Mariel, I think you 
love me. I know you do! Why won’t you 
listen to me?” 

“T fear to take advantage of your present 
weakness,” she faltered. ‘‘ We will talk of 
this again when you have quite recovered, if 
you wish it; if not, we can still be true 
friends.” 

“But I won't have the subject dismissed 
thus. I want to know my fate.” 

“You are talking too much, and excite- 
ment is bad for you. I shall go away until 
you are calmer.’’ 

‘* And your going will have jast the opposite 
effect upon me,” insistently, and» with a spice 
of the old mischief in his tone ‘‘ Don't you 
know I am+a most determined fellow, and 
never yet lost a prize for whic I‘streve? Sit 
by me here, and I'll be as good ‘as even you 
ean wish on one condition.’ 

‘“‘ And that?” she asked, half smiling. 

“Is that you kies me, and promise to be 
reasonable."’ 

Flushing crimson over throat and face she 
stooped and kissed him, but would promise 
nothing; he -possessed ‘himself of one soft, 
white hand, and then, being very weak still, 
soon fell asleep like a tired child. 

After this each new day -brought him 
strength, until, at the end of three weeks, al- 
though still looking haggard and pale, he was 
able to walk about without’ the-aid of Muriel’s 


arm. 
One night, when they loitered:ontside (Mrs. 

Ostrey, who was seated in ‘the verandah, being 

discreetly deaf and blind to all that passed), 

woe turned to the girl who was walking 

- Tam strong and well now, Muriel?” 

“cr e8 ” 

‘*And my mind is perfectly clear! There 

are no signs of incipient insanity in my bear- 


“No!” laughing a little uncertainly. 
‘*And what will you say to my prayer, 
sweetheart, now? Dear, have I not yet atoned 
for mysin? Have I-not shown you yet how 
dear you are to me?”’ 

‘““Yes—oh, yes! But if, after all, you are 
deceiving yourself? If ever you should be 
sorry, and find I am less than ever Helena 
Hough was to you——”’ 

«You distress yourself needles#tly. I have 
loyed you always, strange as it may seem! 
Dear, can you hold out longer against me?’’ 
For answer she turned to him «ith a sudden 


great rapturein her eyes. 


*¥Montrose,’’ she said, ‘ Montroge, you 


“ put aside that everlasting sewing and come|conquer!"'—and allowed him to take her in 


nearer.” 
“T want to feast my eyes,” he said, witha 


his arms, and kiss her unreproved. 


Then, when they had grown calmer, he 





faint smile, 


‘Tt seems ages and ages since I | asked,— 
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‘* And when shall it be ?”’ ; 

“When shall what be?"’ with provoking 
innocence. 

‘‘ Our wedding of course! ” gleefully. 

“ When you will?” with a burning blush. 

“Then we will waste no more time. I shall 
never feel sure of you until we are really 
married. We'll be married at Trestrin, and 
from there we'll travel to Melbourne; from 
Melbourne to England. I wonder what wel- 
come Sylvia will give the wanderers from over 
the sea.” 

“Dear Sylvia! She will be mad with de- 
light. Now, let us goin. Weare shamefally 
neglecting Mrs. Ostrey |! ”’ 

“She will not mind. Don't you think she 
was young once?” laughing. 

Then, as he drew her nearer, and a great 
yearning tenderness came into his eyes, he 
half-unconsciously murmured some words he 
had read to her a few short hours ago. 


“ Thy trembling arm I pressed 
Fondly : our thoughts confessed 
Love’s conquests tender. 
God filled the vast, sweet night; 
Love filled our hearts—the light 
Of star-made splendour.” 


[THE END.] 








HIS TENANT’S DAUGHTER. 


— — 
CHAPTER XI. 
MARGARET'S DESTINATION. 


Ir is nearly three o'clock when Captain 
Earl and his daughter alight at Paddington 
Station. 

‘“* Are we going direct to Richmond, papa ?” 
asks Margaret, nervously. 

She is feeling ill—mentally and physically 
exhausted, and she has scarcely eaten enough 
to feed a bird since Thurston Rivers came to 
tell the story of his love at Cedar Cottage 
yesterday morning. 

P bot ware d !’ Could it only have been yester- 
ay 


Maggie feels as though an immense lapse of 
time has intervened since she saw her lover 
enter the garden-gate, and stand talking with 
her father, she momentarily expecting him to 
come to her, and this hour, when she is being 
taking away to preclude the chance of their 
meeting again. 

‘Weare not going to Richmond!” is the 
brusque answer. ‘ They wouldn’t have you 
at present.”’ 

“Then where are you going?’ asks the 
girl, in dismay, a feeling of terror, which she 
cannot entirely conceal, stealing over her. 

“You will know quite soon enough!” is 
the cur} reply. 

Then Captain Earl follows his daughter into 
@ cab, the luggage having already been placed 
upon it, and the cabman is ordered to drive to 
§t. Pancras Station. 

Maggie asks no more questions. 

Her father's reply, showing his distrust of 
her, has stung her to the quick. She feels 
that she is being treated as a naughty child, 
who has been banished from home, sent away 
in disgrace, and her heart is hot and indignant 
at the secrecy observed with regard to her 
destination. 

At St. Pancras Captain Earl, having made 
ainquiries about certain trains, takes his 
daughter into the refreshment-room, re- 
marking,— 

“We will have dinner now; we have an 
hour to wait.” 

Already the December daylight has de- 
parted, but gas and electric light have made 
the streets and large buildings look brilliant ; 
and even as they came =“ the cab Maggie 
felt her spirits rise, infected by the cheerfal, 
busy aspect of her surroundings. 

Like the majority of young people, she is 
very sensitive to external influénces ; and after 





she has eaten a light repast, she feels as though 
her prospects of happiness were not quite so 
gloomy as she had thought them an hour ago. 

The meal is over. Captain Earl looks a 
trifle less severe, then he remarks, in a care- 
less tone, — 

‘We are going to Beckford, to my sister, 
Mrs. William Wynn. I shall return home to- 
morrow. She has promised to take care of 
you; I paying, of course, as though you were 
an ordinary boarder. It is the best arrange- 
ment I could make in so short a time.” 

“ Yes, papa,” assents the girl. 


q 
aunt. The snub she received a little while ago 
is not encouraging, and she feels that there 
will be plenty of time in which to learn all 
that she will care to know about her relative. 

‘*T have not seen my sister for many years,” 

Captain goes on to say, as his daughter is 
silent. ‘‘She offended me by her marriage; 
but I suppose she thought it was her last 
chance. It wasn’t a love-match, I know ; and, 
after all, it was no affair of mine.”’ 

“‘Isn’t her husband a gentleman?” asks 
Maggie, curiosity overcoming her sense of 
wounded — 

‘*I don’t know,” is the vague reply. ‘He 
comes of a decent family enough, but he is a 
clerk in some city warehoase, with a salary 
that cannot exceed a couple of hundred a-year; 
and he has never been anything better. Hetty 
has a little money of her own, but it can't be 
much. However, you will not add to their 
expenses,” 

“T am glad of that,” is the reply. “I 
would rather work for my own living than be 
dependent upon anybody! ” 

‘“* There is no necessity,” rejoins her father, 
coldly. ‘Ihave provided for your future; it 
is that which makes me economic now. But 
you need not talk to your aunt about money 
matters. I shall settle with her, and you will 
have twenty pounds a-year to dress upon. You 
— ages with ss 

“‘ Very well, papa,” Maggie answers; ‘‘ but 
hope you will not deprive yourself of anything 
on my account.” 

With a motion of the hand, her father dis- 
misses the subjects. Then the tickets are taken, 
they enter the train, and are presently on 
their way to Beckford. 

The London streets had looked bright and 
cheerfal as they passed through, but the streets 
of Beckford are as dark and gloomy as a 
drizzling rain, an accumulation of mud, and a 
striking scarcity of gas-lamps can make 
them. 

These lamps disappear altogether when 
they reach Shakespeare-road, and the cabman 
asks in an aggrieved tone for the number of the 
house they seek. 

**T can’t tell you the number, but the name 
of the house is ‘ ay ay Cottage,’”’ replies 
Captain Earl, while the driver apostrophises 
in his own peculiar language, the pride and 


folly of people who give their habitation a | hat 


high-sounding name, expecting all the world 
to know it. 

They pull up at length before a house, which 
is at any rate the best in the road in which it 
stands, It is detached, and though by no 
means pretentious, is decidedly better than its 
surroundings; and when, in answer to the 
vigorous ring of the cabman, a tall servant in 
spotless cap and apron makes her appear- 
ance, poor weary, heart-sick Maggie feels 
grateful for the sight. and assures herself that 
this must be better than Cedar Cottage. 

As they come into the lighted passage every- 
thing swims before the girl’s eyes for a few 
seconds, though she is conscious that a 
thin woman, with a head much too large for 
her spare body, takes her hand loosely in her 
own, and says, with a iking absence 
cordiality,— 

Pe a do you do; won’t you come to the 


: _— pee fe the ae a herself, 
hough afraid of com r 

giving more than a a st the Lend 
with her brother, 





Margaret involuntarily glances from her 
father to her aunt, and at once discovers a 
certain family likeness between them. 

Both are thin and dignified, and cold; but 
there the similarity ends. The ease and polish 
which contact with the world has given Cap- 
tain Earl, is wanting in Mre. Wynn. Pride, 
and an overweening sense of her own impor- 
tance, gives hera certain amountof dignity ; but 
there is no grace or courteousness, or warmth 
in her, and even when she means to be kind 
her erg cdg and ae set 

Maggie feels this painfolly, and she is so 
weary with the long journey that she could 
weep; but she struggles against the weakness, 
says she would like to go her room, and the 
servant who had admitted them, and who is 
the only one kept, leads the way upstairs, 
carrying a heavy bag with her. 

The woman is loquacious, a fire is burning 
in the bedroom. There isan air of comfort, 
almost of luxury in the apartment, while the 
curtains and counterpanesare spotlessly white, 
and Maggie's spirits rise at once, for with such 
a room to herself, in which to spend much of 
her time, and dream sweet dreams, she feels 
that she cannot be very miserable. 

“The mistress thought you'd like a fire,” 
remarks Mary, the maid of all work, “it’s the 
first time there's been a fire lit in this room; 
bat it do make it look cheerful, don't it, 
miss ?" 

The answer is in the affirmative. Then the 
fair girl takes off her hat and cloak, bathes her 
face, pins her hair in a more compact form, 
then returns to the dining-room where high 
tea i3 waiting for them. 

Mrs. Wynn looks critically at Maggie as sha 
eaters the room, and takes the seat pointed 
cutto her at the table, and an expression of 
disapproval comes into her pale grey eyes as 
she realises that her niece is a girl possessing 
more than ordinary attractions. 

As for Maggie, she drinks her tea and 
studies her aunt attentively, wondering why 
she piles her hair in such a turban-like 
fashion on the top of her head, givingher that 
topheavy appearance ; thinking also what a pity 
it is that while she is so painfully thin and 
narrow in figure, her cheeks are fall and 
puffed out—rather red, too—making her look 
almost moon-faced. 

** Tf one could shave down her cheeks to less 
than half their present size she would be 
almost nice looking!” is Maggie’s verdict, 
while her father and aunt talk together abont 
the weather, and the long journey from Devon- 
shire, as though they were the most casual 
acquaintances. 

The arrival of Mr. Wynn, who has now re- 
turned from London—whither he goes daily— 
and who enters the room in a noisy, bluster- 
ing manner pecaliar to himself, produces a 
change, though his wife only allows him to 
kiss the top of her hair, and at once reminds 
hirh of the fact that he has not taken off his 


He accepts these snubs good-temperedly 
like one so used to them that they have lost 
their sting, and he shakes hands with Captain 
Earl cordially, this being their first meeting ; 
and he squeezes Maggie’s small hand with un- 
necessary warmth ashe tells her he is glad 
she is come to pay them a long visit. 

Mr. Wynn is naturally noisy and boisterous, 
though he is always on his best behaviour in 
his own house ; and if his wife has not suc- 
ceeded in making him act and speak like a 
gentleman, it is use the materials upon 
which her labours are expended were too 
rugged by nature to admit of much polish, 


small}and not from any want of effort upon her 


part 
ie feels that her farher and Mr. Wynn 


of | belong to totally different classes of society; 


but, for all that, she rather likes her uncle. 
He seems genuine, his very peculiarities have 
a touch of nature about them; and, 
he is loud, there is nothing particularly 
objectionable in his tone or manners. 

It is not long after this that Maggie, under 
the plea of fatigue, retires to her own room, 
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and, having unbound her abundant hair, sits 
down before the fire to think and dream awhile. 

« Where is Thurston Rivers ?”’ she wonders. 
«“ What is he doing? Is he thinking of me? 
Will he make any effort to find me? or will 
he, on calmer reflection, accept my father's 
decision as final, and turn his thoughts to some 
girl whose hand may be more easily won?” 

Weary at length with asking questions to 
which no immediate answer can be given, 
Maggie retires to rest, and is soon sleeping 
dreamlessly. J 

When she wakes the next morning, snow is 
falling, and the room feels cold and chilly, so 
that our fair heroine, as soon as she is dressed, 
hastens downstairs to the drawing-room fire. 

Her uncle is at breakfast, which he has only 
given himself five minutes to bolt ; and just as 
he is leaving the house, his wife makes her 
appearance, and remarks, as she takes her seat 
at table,— hae 

‘«‘ There is no comfort till William is gone!’ 

This morning Maggie likes her aunt even 
less than she did last night, but she recollects 
that she is not here from choice, but must 
make the best of what she cannot change; so 
when the meal is over, she takes a book, and 
begins to read, until her father remarks,— 

‘I shall start in less than half-an-honr. 
Would you like to walk to the station with 
me, Maggie?” ’ 

The reply is in the affirmative ; and while 
the girl leaves the room to get ready, Mrs. 
Wynn remarks, thoughtfully,— BA 

“I don’t much care for the responsibility 
you are placing upon me, Gerald; that girl is 
born to give both of us trouble!" 

‘“‘ Why should you think so?” asks Captain 
Earl, ly. ‘There is nothing vain or 
flighty about her. She is modest and dignified 
beyond her years.” 

The lady lifts her shoulders with a gesture 
more eloquent than words before she answers. 

‘‘ There is that in her face and eyes which 
will fire a man’s heart like wine. I recognise 
the charm, though I hate it—as I have cause 
todo! Her mother had that fatal gift—fatal 
to her and to all who knew her! It was she 
who blighted my life, who from sheer vanity 
won from me the heart of the man I loved! 
How I hated her! how for years past I have 
prayed she were dead!” 

“She is dead!” asserts Captain Earl, 
8 


ravely. 

“Ah! Thank Heaven for that!” is the 
ejaculation that makes her companion 
shudder, and he says, coldly,— 

“I hope that you will not mention her 
mother’s name to Maggie. She is not a 
difficult girl to manage, but if you grow tired 
of her, she can return to the school in which 
she spent so many years. The ladies will be 
glad to receive her three weeks’ hence.” 

** Well, we shall see,” is the answer. ‘She 
won’t have many oppertunities for mischief 
here ; my acquaintances principally consist of 
old ladies, and our dissipation rarely exceeds 
church on Sundays, and an occasional concert 
at the public library. But why don’t you 
stay over to morrow, and eat your Christmas 
dinner with us?” 

‘*‘No, thank you,” retarns her brother. ‘I 
must get home. I have the uneasy feeling that 
something unpleasant may occur in my 
absence.” 

Then they discuss money matters. The 
Captain smoot his injunction that ie is 
to be studiously kept from all admirers, 
adding bitterly,— 

“I could never tella man who wanted to 
marry my girl of the dishonour her mother 
brought upon me; andI should consider it 
worse than criminal to allow anyone to take 
her for wife in ignorance of the disgraceful 


story!" 
pon the lady ‘again lifts her 
shoulders with an expression of 
she sys Bp i m of contempt, as 
“If yours were a solitary case, the divorce 
courts would not be so full of suitors as they 
now are, It’sa misfortune for you and for 
the girl of course; but I don’t consider it 





insurmountable. However, it is no business 
of mine; I'll take what care I can of her; 
more it is useless to promise.” 

Soon after this they part. Maggie accom- 
panies her father to the station, then walks 
back slowly and thoughtfully to Llangollen 
Cottage. 





CHAPTER XII. 
BEFORE THE CRISIS. 


To a certain extent, Colonel Haberton’s 
arrogant assertion that he never fails, seems 
justified. As fate will have it, Sir Denbigh 
Rivers is the first to meet his old friend as 
he drives up to the castle, and he naturally 


greets him —t 

He has just heard from his wife that Percy 
Haberton has gone away precipitately, be- 
cause Ina has refused him, and for this 
reason he probably infuses more warmth into 
his reception of the young man’s father than he 
otherwise would do; because if he has any 
feeling in the matter, he would like Percy for 
@ son-in-law. 

‘‘T said I would try to get back to spend 
Christmas with you!” says the Colonel, 
cheerily, ‘‘and here I am! How are you? 
and how are the ladies?” 

The Baronet’s face clouds. For a moment 
he had forgotten his many troubles, now he 
lowers his voice as he replies gravely,— 

“They are pretty well, thank you; but 
Thurston is rously ill, You've not 
heard of it?” 

“You forget that I’ve only just arrived. 
How should I hear?” is the diplomatic 
answer. ‘ But tell me what has happened!” 

And he takes Sir Denbigh’s arm, while a 
servant at a nod, discharges the cabman, 
and another carries his luggage to his old 


room. 

Sir Denbigh Rivers is glad of a kindred 
spirit to whom he can unburden his heart. 

He has known Colonel Haberton from boy- 

hood, though there have been great gaps in their 
friendship—gaps extending over long years; 
but they have never quarrelled. n 
has been in India, has been, according to his 
own account, over half the world, and Sir 
Denbigh Rivers has lived at home, spending 
his life pleasantly enough, between his estate 
in Devonshire and his Ee pretentious place 
in Middlesex. 
_ So the Baronet has no hesitation in speak- 
ing freely to his old friend, nor does he socruple 
to express his indignation at the conduct of 
his tenant in s0 ges ae | and emphatizally 
refusing an alliance with his son. 

“But you don’t want her to marry him, 
~s you?” is the Colonel’s astonished ques- 

on. 

* Well, no! I can’t say that I do!” is the 
answer, ‘But I’d rather that my boy should 
marry the girl, than he should die!” 

“Oh, he won't die!” is the soothing assur- 
ance. ‘It is the sudden shock that upset 
him! He will get over the fever all right, 
and no doubt he will get over his fancy for 
her ioo ; but it is rather queer conduct on the 
part of Captain Earl, isn't it? A man in his 
position doesn’t get the chance of such a 
match for his daughter every day.’’ 

* There is a great deal that is queer about 
Captain Earl,” responds the Baronet, sus- 
aang w “When he is with me I like him 
and believe him to be a straightforward 
honourable man ; but, when I don’t see him, 
all kinds of suspicions come into my mind, 
suspicions which I have myself proved to be 
<ot 

“In what way?” asks the Colonel, deepl 
interested. 4 ieee 

“Why, I can’t help connecting him with 
the murder of that woman in my park!" is 
the impetuous answer. 

Colonel Haberton’s face becomes deadl 
pale. His lips are parched, the roof of 
by aye be ; to syle life he cannot for 
a few Nooo regain his ordinary composure ; 
but Sir Denbigh Rivers is too much disturbed 


by his own thoughts, too much ashamed of 
the suspicions which he himself admits to be 
groundless to observe this agitation, and at 
length his companion sufficiently masters 
himself to ask, huskily,— 

‘‘ How have you proved that he could have 
had no hand in the affair? ” 

“ Because he was in Exeter at the time,” is 
the reply. ‘‘I took the trouble to verify his 
statement to that effect. I had previously 
taken him to try to identify the body.” 

** And he did not identify her?” asks the 
Colonel, in a tone of repressed excitement. 

‘‘No; he said not!” is the slowly uttered 
reply ; ‘but he looked very strange when he 
came out from looking at the body.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps the sight of the dead upsets him,” 
remarks the Colonel. ‘It does me, though 
I’ve been on many a battle-field.”’ 

‘That may be; but you tried to identify 
her, didn’t you, Colonel?” 

“I? Nol! Why shouldI?” is the ques- 
tion asked, with well-acted surprise. 

“‘ Because she inquired for you,” rejoins the 
Baronet. ‘I was quite under the impression 
that you had done so.” 

* Oh! now you speak of it, I did see the 
woman’s face when the men bey her to 
the door on their way to the town, though, of 
course, she was a stranger to me; but it’s a 
horrible subject. Do let us change it!” 

“IT will; but you must bear with me a few 
minutes longer. Your Christian name is 
Eric, isn’t it?” 

“Of course it is!” replies the soldier, 
though his cheeks again take the coward’s 
hue. 

‘And there were letters found upon the 
body of that woman signed Erio,” pursues 
Sir Denbigh. ‘I suppose you didn’t write 
them?” 


Driven at bay, as he feels himself to be, 
Colonel Haberton’s face flushes, and he asks, 
angrily ae i. ™ 

“Do you believe me to be a blundering 
fool? I tell you I never saw the poor wretch 
till I went out to look at the body with you!” 

“‘ Well, I suppose I am wrong. We'll change 
the subject,” says the Baronet, uneasily ; 
** but the thought of that woman having been 
murdered in my park haunts me; even now, 
worried as I am about my son, it forces itself 
uppermost in my mind, and I shall put my 
hand upon the murderer yet. I know I shall! 
Come——”’ 

He takes Colonel Haberton’s arm to turn 
round as he says this; and never to the hour 
of his death—fearful as that death may be— 
will the soldier forget how his heart gave one 
desperate plunge, then seemed to cease to beat, 
though terror gave him snfficient self-com- 
mand to refrain from snatching his arm from 
the friendly clasp that held it. 

Sir Denbigh’s next remark produces a re- 
vulsion of feeling, almost as acute, for he 
says,— 

“OL course you don’t know that your son 
has just left us. He thought he was in the 
way, my wife tells me, and he and Ina had some 

erstanding. That girl of mine doesn’t 
seem to know her own mind.” 

“Ah! Gone, is he?” responds the Colonel, 
carelessly. ‘I suppose it was a case of ‘The 
desire of the moth for a star.’ Boys get those 
notions, and suppose they have oaly to ask 
and to have. The experience won't do him 
any harm. How green the grass looks after 
the rain, and the trees don’t seem half so bare 
here as they do further north ; but this valley 
is wonderfully sheltered! It is like ooning to 
‘ warm climate, and I shall dread leaving it.” 

“There is no need for you to go away,” re- 
plies his host. ‘‘ We shall have to eat Christ- 
mas beef and pudding, no matter how heavy 
our hearts may be, and I shall be glad to have 

our company ; but it will be dull, I warn you. 
ere will be nobody else here besides our- 
selves." : 
“ All the better. I shall be like one of the 
family,” is the reply ; “‘but I ought to pay 





my $s to y Rivers. Ah! There she 
is, coming towards us! "’ 
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This isso. Lady Rivers has just heard of 
Colonel Haberton’s arrival, and she has come 
out to meet the gentleman, hoping to so 
manage matters, that the gnest shxl! be in- 
daced to defer his visit to some future day. 

Buta glance at her husband's face shows 
her that her design must fail; even daring 
the last half-hour Sir Denbigh seems to have 
brightened up through having a companion, 
and she decides, in the brief space of time, 
which elapses before they come within speak- 
ing distance, that if she can keep Ina ont of 
the Colonel’s way, his presence here will be 
rather an advantage than otherwise. 

So she meets him with a fair amount of 
cordiality, tells her husband that his son 
seems calmer since the doctor left, and that 
@ second nurse has arrived, 

‘* It is better to leave him in the hands of 
the nurses,’ returns the Baronet. 
understand their work, and know best what 
to do for him. Poor boy, I hope he’ll pull 
through! It’s a serious things to have only 
one son, Haberton!” 

“Oh, he will pall through allright,” asserts 
the Colonel, corfiiently. ‘‘ Aren’t you of the 
same opinion, Lady Rivers?” 

‘*T hope so sincerely,” is the answer. ‘I 


hope he will speedily get well, and come to his © 
| not to linger in this path longer than 'they can | 


senses likewise.” 

“Oh, hang his senses!" raps out her 
husband, sharply. 

And Lady R 
her silence speaks volumes, 

She understands, from Sir Denbigh’s 
impatient exclamation, that if Thurston 
recovers, and is still bent upon marrying 
Margaret Earl, he will meet with little or no 
opposition from his own father. It is difficalt 
to understand why Lady Rivers should be 
annoyed at this prospect, seeing that Thar- 
ston is not her own son, but she is so distinctly; 
and, as a mark of her own displeasure, she 
utters some scarcely audible words, and 
returns forthwith to the Castle. 

The Baronet makes no remark about his 
wife’s anger. Ha considers that his son’s 
choice of a wife does not concern her, so he 
lights another cigar, offers his case to his 
companion, and begins to talk about the 
Christmas festivities which his son’s illness 
will considerably damp. 

Tt is not until dinner time that Colonel 
Haberton meets Ina Rivers, and then he is 
struck by some indefinable change in her. 
She is cold and ceremonions in her manner 


“They | 





What long dreary days these are to the! 


inmates of Boscombe Castle! Colonel Haber- | 
ton grows weary of them. He had said he! 
should stay till the crisis was over; but his 
ae does not last so long. If Miss. 

ivers would try to entertain him he might | 
prolong his stay ; but she has either decided | 
not to accept him, or else she feels that this’ 
is no time for thoughts of marriage, and con- ! 
sequently she studiously avoids being alone . 
with the gallant Colonel, and he is left pretty | 
much to:his own resources. These are by no— 
means unlimited, and he is meditating some | 
polite excuse for going away, and coming back | 
again on some more favourable occasion, when : 
a trifling circumstance decides him. 

More than once, since his return to Bos- | 
combe Castle, he has made his way to the. 
Lovers’ Walk,” and has looked and | 
meditatively on the very spot where that | 
wretched woman met with her death a short 
time ago. On these occasions he has always 


been alone. Since that tragic occurrence Sir . take 


Denbigh Rivers avoids this path; so do the 
keepers, particularly when night is coming on ; © 
and even the general public, who are free to 
walk about the park on a particular day each | 
week, have been careful—since the first | 


instinct of morbid curiosity was satisfied— | 


_ help. 


livers sayS no more, though 


And yet it is a lovely spot! The weird, | 40g 


moss covered. branches of the trees remind | 


| one of Gustave Doré's illustrations of Dante’s 


“Inferno,” so deadly and ghost-like do they | 
appear; and ths high laurels, tall,: tropical | 
ferns, form as bright a contrast with the vivid | 


_ green of their leaves, as though the one repre- | 


sented death and decay, the others life and | 
beauty. 

The sound of a distant cascade, too, adds to | 
the charm of this spot ; but Colonel Haberton 
scarcely looks as though he had come here to | 


Jounsine: “ Wonner why Gas Slasher wa' 
80 quiet like to-night, when yo’ beat him at 
de kyards, Sam?’ Smif: ‘Guess he'd lef’ 
his razzer at home, chile; an’ he knows I 
never do.”’ 

Tur saddest of sighs a mortal sees, 
bee the most hardened feelings would 
urt, 
Is the cross-eyed girl of uncertain 
Who is doing her best to flirt. 


Jor: ‘How did young Jones happen to get 
shot?” Eli: “You see, he held a pencil 
between his fingers for one of these Western 
fellows to shoot at.” Joe: “And he got his 
hand shot off?” Eli: ‘No; hegot hit in the 
left foot.” 

Canpipate (earnestly): ‘A vote for me 
means a deadly blow to the saloon. Can I 
count on you at the polls?’’ Voter: ‘“ You 
bet! I’m with you every time.” Candidate 
(joyously): ‘Good enough! Let's go and 
something.” 

“Do you think, Miss Smith,” he pleaded, 
“that in time you might learn to love me?” 
‘* Possibly,” the girl replied. “Ifyou could 
render me a statement of what you are worth, 
Mr. Jones, I might learn to love you, I’m 
very quick at figures,"’ 


Youre Huspayp: “I canght my. hunting - 


with a piece of that cake you made yester- 
day.” Young Wife: ‘I gness the new gz 
gave itto him.” ‘‘My.gracious! I heard her 
say she did’nt like dogs, but I didn’t suppose 
she was such a fiend as that !” 


Wire (to husband, who has stumbled over 
a pair of her shoes): ‘‘ Don’t be so impatient, 
John. I never eaw a man who has 80 little 
control over small things as you have.” Hus- 
band: ‘Heavens, my dear, you don’t call 
your shoes small things, do you?” 


‘Your children all turned ont well, I 





admire or enjoy its beauty. ” said addressing old 

A frown disfigures his handsome face, an | suppose?” sai had noe seen for a hy Dg 
evil look is in his eyes, and yet there is terror | «Wall, es, all but Bill— poor fellow!” 
there aleo—a terror of the unseen, perhaps, | « Dronk Jicker, I su 2” “Oh, no, never 
for he removes the cigar from his lips, and dronk no licker; but hain’t amounted to 
listens intently, as a rustling sound falls upon | pnothin’, Bill wuz deceived, an’ it ruint him.” 
his ears. | ** Love affair?” “ Yes, an’ a mighty bad one.” 

Tt comes nearer; it is a footstep upon the |“ She married come other fellow, eh?” “Oh, 


| soft leaf-strewn path, and even while he | no, she married him. She wuz a widder, an’ 


towards him, steadily iguoring his tender | 


glances and his low toned words. 
“To look at her one would think she 


regress sending Percy away,’’ he mutters to | 
himself that night, ‘‘or else she doesn’t know | 


her own mind; but I can wait, it is of no use 
thinkink of marrying her till she is of age, 
unless we could get the consent of her futher, 
which doesn’t at present seem probable.” 
Thus Colonel Haberton accepts his rebuff 
calmly, and devotes himself to his host, and 
Lady Rivers almost believes that she has 
misjudged him, and has mistaken his effusive 
gallantry for deeper and more serious motives. 
As for Ina, she secludes herself from the rest 
of the family a great deal at this time, She 
would help to nurse her brother if she were 
allowed to do so, but afser being in the sick- 
room a little while with the hospital nurse 
she realises that no amount of love or devotion 
can make up for want of knowledge, and she 
contents herself with looking in to see him 
occasionally, and to spending much time in 
her own room, praying for his recovery. 
Tous time passes on. and the most miserable 
Christmas and New Year's Days by that 
the family at Boscombe Castle can ever 
remember to have spent. And still Thurston 
Rivers lies in the stately castle of which he is 
the heir, his frame consumed with fever, his 
mind wandering ; such a wreck of his former 
handsome Ua bg self that tears fill his father’s 
eyes when he looks at him, and for hours 
afterwards he shuts himself in his own room, 
refusing to be spoken to or comforted. 


hesitates to go forward or go back, a man let on that she wuz well eff. but-she wasn’t. 
turns a bend in the road, and is iammediately | Why, she wasn’t able to get Bill a decent suit 
before him. ‘0’ clothes the week arter they wuz married. 





(To be continued.) 





ET 





PACETIA. 


Avam was the first man to sell a race. | 

Dearie in fatures: The fortune-teller. 

Curr is always shooting, and making Mrs. 

Ir your wife asks for a new bonnet this | 
spring, just give her a poke. 

Doss a man with a plain shirt-front present 
an unroffied front? 


Ir is not impossible to meet with a plump 
refasal from a slender girl. 


Lavy: “Let me see something handsome 
and cheap.” Clerk: “You can gaze on me, | 
madam.” 


Huspanp: “I never saw a woman so hard 
to please as youare, my dear.” Wife (calmly) : 
‘‘T am not so sure about that, John, 1 married 
you, you kuow.” 


‘* My darling George,” it used to be, 
When wedded life was new. 
His title now is “him” and “he,” 
And sometimes “Say there, you !”’ 
A port says: ‘‘If once you burst a dollar. 


{ 
like ice it melts away.” he might have, 
completed the verse by ad ‘* And when 





you burst your collar, it’s awful what you. 
say.” j 


Yes, the poor fellow has lost confidence.” 


Darts. 


I kno lots ov people who always think at 
least 3 times before they speak once, and then 
never say enny thing worth listening to. 

It takes a certain amount ov back ground 
in @ man’s karakter tew sho hiz virtews to 
good advantage. 

It iz better tew overshute the mark than tew 
fall short; thia shows that the fault ain't in 
the amunishun. 

Thare iz plenty ov individuals who, if they 
kan go up like a baloon, are willing to cum 
down like a chunk. 

A gentleman iz.a gentleman the world over 
—loafers differ, 

Benevolence iz the cream that rizes on the 
milk of human kindness, 

Courage without discretion iz a ram with 
horns on both enda; he will hay more fites on 
hand than he kan well attend to. 

Hunting after happiness iz.like hunting 
after a lost sheep in the wilderness; when ya 
ffnd it, the chances are that it iz a skeleton. 

A dog iz the only animal kritter who luvs 
yu more than he luvs himself. . 

There iz no more real satisfackshun in Jay- 


ing up in yure buzzum an injury than thare 
| iz i atafiing a dead hornet, who baz stung 


on, and keeping him tew look at. : 
ye yu ever hear a son ing about hiz 
father, whoze father could with justiss brag 
about biz son? 
Josh Bruines. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tye Dashess of Aibany visited Salisbury 
recently, and was conducted over the cathedral 
by the Bishop and Mrs. Wordsworth. Her 
Royal Highness attended te diocesan synod, 
which was sitting in the Chapter Hone, 
and left Salisbury by the °45 p.m. train. 
The Duchess of Aibany hss returned to 
Claremont from Boyton Manor, Mr. Edmund 
Fane’s place in Wiltshire, where she has been 
staying with her children. Prince and 
Princess Oscar of Sweden were the guests of 
the Duchess at Boyton. 


Tse Duke of Edinburgh has received a 
valuable present from his uncle, the Dake of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, in the shape of the 
Castle of Rozenau, with its contents, and the 
gardens and grounds which surround it. The 
Duchess of Edinburgh and her children are to 
reside at Rosenau next summer, 


Bars has been exceptionally gay of late. 
Mrs. Studd gavea private ball at the Assembly 
Rooms, recently, when the suite of rooms 
were moat luxuriantly decorated with large 
plants, The octagon room was converted 
into a drawing-room, end the supper was 
served at thirty tables for four or six people. 
Only primrose and white blooms were used 
for decoration, and the candle shades were all 
of the same hue. The city band played a 
good selection. 

Tue King and Qaeen of Denmark gave a 
grand ball recently, at the Palace of Christian 
VIL. at Amalienborg, the occasion being the 
saventieth anniversary of the birthday of 
the King of Denmark. The palace was 
most profusely decorated with evergreen 
plants, flowers, Oriental hangings, &c. The 
King and Queen, the Crown Prince and Crown 
Princess, and their two eldest sons, Prince 
Christian and Prince Carl, Prince and Prin- 
cess Waldemar, Prince George of Greece, 
Prince Wilhelm, and Prince Hans were 
present. The guests numbered abont. seven 
hundred, among them being the members of 
the Corps Diplomatiqne, the Speaker of the 
Upper Chamber, the Ministers of State, the 

jes and gentlemen of the two first degrees 
of rank and thegentlemen of the third degree, 
a jarge number of officers of the army and 
the navy, representatives for science, art, 
commerce, industry, &c. The guests began 
to arrive at nine o’clock. At half-past nine 
the King and Qaeen.and Royal family, who 
had assembled in the King and Queen's resi- 
dential palace, walked through thr Colonnade 
to Christian VII.'’s Palace, and passing the 
Knights’ Hall and the Throne Chamber, pro. 

_ ceeded to the grand dining-hall, where a 
reception took place. Prince Waldemar of 
Denmark opened the ball, which took place 
in the Knights’ Hall, with the Crown 
Princess of Denmark, next to whom came 
the Crown Prince of Denmark with Mme, 
Scovenius, the wife of the Danish Charch 
Minister, Prince Christian with -Gountess 
Danneskjold, and Prince Carl-with Froken 
Scovenius. 

Ar the Albert Institute, Windsor, a pendant 
of sapphires and rubies and a pear-shaped pearl 
drop, which had been subscribed for by the 
inhabitants of Windsor, was presented to 
Princess Christian in recognition of Her 
Royal Highness’s valuable work among the 
poor of the town. The large hall was 
crowded, there being upwards of five hundred 
persons present, including the Mayor ang Cor- 
poration of the borough, and most of the 
principal residents. Princess Christian was 
accompanied by Prince Christian, Prince 
Christian Victor, and Princess Victoria 


Lonise. The Mayor of Windsor. read an 
address, and the presentation was made by 
Mr. A. H. Thornton, the treasurer to the. 


fand, The gift cost about £500, and accom. 


panying it was a handsomely-bound volumes |. 


containing the names of th bsori 
numbering 2,000. 7 ere 





STATISTICS. 


Decrease or Recrurtinc. — The official 
retarns of army recruiting for last year, which 
have just been made up at the War Office, 
show that during 1887 there was a very great 
falling-off in the number.of recruits accepted 
for service in the army. Of men approved 
and passed into the ranks the grand total was 
31 232, or 8.177 less than the 39,409 accepted 
in 1886. The greater part of the 31,232 were 
below twenty years of age—20043; 12,574 
being between eighteen and nineteen years of 
age, and 6.307 between nineteen and twenty. 
The number joining for shoré service was 
29 682. Of recruits sent to join Line bat- 
talions the number was 19,626; the Artillery, 
4974; Cavalry of the Line, 2 769; Engineors, 
1,005 ; Foot Guards, 1 267; Commissariatand 
Transport, 584; Medical Staff Corps, 378; 
and Household Cavalry, 157. The largest 
number of men raised in one place was 3 529, 
in London, to compare with 4418 in 1886; 
Liverpool produced 391, in place.of 884 ; Dub- 
lin, 693, instead of 806; Warwick, 781, in- 
stead of 1,088; Worcester, 689, instead of 
1043; Belfast, 523, instead of 722; Dover, 
466, instead of 735; Edinburgh, 132, instead 
of 404; and Ashton-under-Lyne, 702, instead 
of 1,171. Very few of the recruiting depéis 
report an increase. The number of men en- 
listing in their own districts specially for 
service in the local regiments under the terri- 
torial scheme shows a decline from 12.715 in 
188to 9,390 in 1887. 

GEMS. 

‘‘How many people,” says Jeremy Taylor, 
‘are busy in the world gathering a handful of 
thorns to sit upon!” 

Tue logic of sc is as loose when applied 
to ethical questioris.as it is g¢evere and search- 
ing when confined to:physical. 

Ir is good that we sometimes have trouble 
and crosses, for they often make a man enter 
into himself and consider that he ought not to 
put his trast in any earthly thing, 

Tuere ought to be in a healthfal ambition 
the stubborn stuff of persevering longevity ; 
it must live on and hope for the day which 
comes, slow or fast, to all whose labours 
deserve the goal. 

Never delay till to-morrow what reason and 
conscience tell you ought to be performed to- 
day. To-morrow is not yours; and though 
tr should live to enjoy it, you must not over- 
oad it with a burthen not its own. 








‘ HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Gixcer Snars.i—Boil together one cup of 
very best treacle, two tablespoonfuls of waiter, 
® ‘teaspoonful of ginger, and a Tittle salt. 
Remove from the fire, poenes pneeuneas- 
fal of soda and stir till it'stops ing. 
cool add.one half-cup of brown sugar’ and'one 
egg beaten together. Pat one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar into the flour; mix hard, and 
bake quickly. 

GrverrBREAD.—One-half :pound of treacle, 
two ounces of ‘butter, one ponud of flour, a 

of buttermilk—the ordinary milk 


teacupful 
can be used, with the addition of » teaspoonful 
| of tartaric acid—a teaspoonfal of carbonate of 
Malt | are stone galleries.around each floor, the roofs 


Soda, ginger, and if liked a few seeds. 
the \butter with the treacle, ‘then mix with 


the flour. Stir the carbonate of soda-—~and,. 


when used, the tartaric acid—with the milk, 
mix thoroughly with the melted treacle and 
butter, add the —abont.a te ol of 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A prGENEnitTep hearf means a degenerated 
intellect. This degeneration means not only 
bad disposition; if means biassed and de- 
praved intellectual quality, iaability every- 
where, And this must of necessity be so, 
because of the unity of our nature, 

Ir was not until last year that the Moors 
would permit any examination of the cliff 
dwellings which have long been known to 
exist some days’ jouroey southwest of the city 
of Morocco. This strange city of the cave- 
dwellers is almost exactly like some of those 
in New Mexico, and other territories which 
archeologists have explored. The dwellings 
were dug out of the solid rock, and many of 
them are over two hundred feet above the 
bottom of the valley. The face of the cliff is 
in places perpendicular, and it is believed 
that the troglodytes could have reached their 
dwellings only with the aid of rope ladders. 
Some of the dwellings contain shree rooms, 
the largest of which is aboat 17 by 7 feet, and 
the walls of the larger rooms are generally 
pierced by windows. Nothing is known as to 
who these cave-dwellers were. 


A Purasurz-Lovixe Prorrz.—The people 
of Australia are pre-eminently a pleasure- 
loving race. Whether it arises from the geni- 
ality of the climate or is inherited is hard tc 
say, but the fact remains that no opportunity 
for enjoyment is suffered to pass by unnoticed. 
The regular holidays are.almost as numerous 
as those of the most Romaa Cathéliccouritries, 
while special holidays are gazetted by the 
Government upon the most trivial excuses. 
Saturday afternoon, and of course Sundays, 
are among the regular holidays; then ‘there 
are the Queen's Birthday, the Prince of Wales’s 
Birthday, cslebrated nowhere else in the 
British empire; Anniversary Day, in honour 
of the founding of the colonies; Eight-hours’ 
Day, four days at Haster, a week at Ohrist- 
mas, and innumerable bank and civil holidays. 
Not a month goes by without a week-day 
holiday. Should there be the laying of a 
corner-stone of a public building, be it a post- 
office or a railway station, the district in 
which it is to take place has a special holiday 
granted it by the rment. The meeting 
of a racing club, a coursing match, or a game 
of cricket, carries always with it a special 
public holiday. 


Tae Foreren Quarter or Canton.—A corre- 
spondent writing from Canton, China, says: 
‘‘Te Shameen, where the foreigners have 
their homes, is an artificial island; a place of 
stone houses, with outside galleries and orna- 
mental gardens of verdure, shade, beanty and 
com tive quiet, Doves ooo in the eaves of 
the houses, birds sing in the trees, and but 
for the distant roar in. the air, the slightly 
subdued bang of gongs, tom-toms, and boat- 
peoples’ voices, one might forget the neigh- 
douring millions of Chinese. The foreign con- 
suls and merchants have spacious com: 
fortable homes, a fine clubhouse, a pretty 
‘church and a large court, where everyone 
plays tennis through all the months of the 
year on every afternoon that it does not rain. 
Canton lies in tue Torrid Zone for one-half of 
‘the year, and the summers are something un- 
gpeakable. The houses.are built with the sole 
view to and ventilation and to escap- 
ing the direct rays of the merciless sun. There 


are double, and ‘there is a high air-chamber 
under each roof. ‘The ceiling of each room 
has & perforated border of latticework, in it to 
carry off heated air and help ‘the ventilating 
currents in summer, but when's stray northern 
‘blows in acold snap in winter these perforated 
ovilings: make more draughts and currents than 

melee —vhagmemie it impossible to heat 


‘one wai 
hree- | the rooms. en a cold north wind comes 


the wind howls. th the ceilings in good 
midwinter fashion, and the thermometer may 





drop to sixty degreés or go ‘a few under it, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Irish Rose.—Fair. 


8. J. E.—1l. There is no meaning whatever attached 
to them. 2. Good. 


W.,T.—You should strive to improve your handwriting 
by constant practice. 


W. M. P.—We should i oo bees consent requisite. 
You can write to him and 


R. W.—The Por of het, gery oe on Tuesday. Your 
handwriting indicates a nervous temperament and 
energy of character. 


P. N. writes: “‘ Will you please tell me the right pro- 
nunciation of ‘Jane Eyre'?” Eyre is pronounced as 
if spelled Jre —Jane Jie. 


E. F.—Sten phy cannot be mastered in three 
months, although something of it can be learned in that 
time by close applicati on. 

D. C.—Judging from in cimen of your work in- 
closed in your letter, we think that you would be very 
useful in a job printing office. 


M. M. E.—The 11th of December, 1868, fell on a 
Friday ; tember Ist, 1864, on Thursday. Your 
writing indicates great amiability. 

An AFFLICTED ONE. ueeze out the coon oad ‘apply 
diluted spirits of wine t and morning. is fails 

consult a respectable medical man. 

C. H.—The wife can have her husband arrested and 
punished for y, and can compel him, if he hasany 
means, to contribute to her support. 

Ipa James.—Any ordinary physic taken in excess 
will make a person look and feel ill. We know of 
nothing special. Practise from good morals. 

A. N.—The address of James Russell Lowell is Cam- 
bridge, Mass., of John G. Whittier is ees — re 
3 9 r Oliver Wendel Holmes is Boston, Mass., 


R. D.—Monte Carlo is a fashionable resort on the 
Mediterranean where outies is permitted. 
** Monte Christo” is the name of the famous novel by 
Alexander Dumas. 


Cc. H.—“ Will you pirere tell tell me where this sentence 
is found, ‘I see men. as trees, walking’?"” It is to be 
found in the ag hes chapter and twenty-fourth verse of 
the Gospel of 


B. L.—January 15, 1867, fell on Tuesday. You write 
a very good hand for business purposes, but should 
strive oc ee a little more evenly. Your writing is 
very plain and easily read. 
N.—A lady’s-maid has the full care of her mistress 
d mistress’ be—combs hair, Ne me at the bath, 
takes out . puts away dresses, keeps track of all 
jewellery, and between a makes or mends or makes 


ever at her lady’s She is usually exempt from 
other housework, aaah depends on the initial ar- 
rangement, 


Misste.—You had better tell = father frankly how 
you feel about his course, and he will very probably 
to see that the “ trifles” he rates so low make a 
part of woman’s life. You might make pect 


by writing if you have exceptional talent, but 
only pony that case, as as the competition of trained 'es- 
sionals is close and keen. 


L. 8. P.—It is not considered well bred to stand at 
the doorway and converse with a gentleman friend, 
instead of asking him into the house. Doubtless even 
at this season heed tT dy er gs ony beg 
the mae! Se iscussed by the “‘ old folks” 

risk of ee + eet 
Sh hast eouds addin ening Ene to gece babe 


C. P.—Danton, a central figure in the famous French 
Revolution, born “October 28, 1759, and guillotined by 
order of his former — 
Yeellt = ited: « cuciing-oten will be 

wi re *My e soon 
annihilation, and my name will live in the Pantheon of 
history.” He is also credited with the saying : “In a 
revolution, the authority ought to belong to the greatest 
scoundrels.” 


E. W. V.—1. Strangers are not the proper persons to 
‘whom application should be made for information re- 
reliability and standing of business firms or 
dividuals. 2. Earl i.” the son of the famous 
novelist, Lord Lytton, works are mostly ey 
under the nom de pl ume ae “Owen Meredith,” was 
November 8, 1831, now our Ambassador at Paris, iis 
most zpos is “‘ Lucile,” although he has written 
mens anda delightful and 
powerful oe itled ‘* The Ring of Amas: 


G. 8. W.—The guillotine consists simply of two up- 
for the purge of guling ah ob a cig de-edged kxlfe, the 
or the of an oblique- e, 
back o} hen te ted to make it fall 
swiftly and = Legg the cord by which it is 
held Ang is | it takes ite names from 
— OS a oc: cian of 
Pht t te the motion of ths nch National Assem- 
iy. e was not the atangg It had been in use in 
— parts of Germany, in England, Scotland, and 
Mp as —— was not a victim 
instrument. He narrowly escaped Aegan 
urin, the Revolution, but he 
effected his liberation, and subsequently resumed his 
pm yt a. » became one of the founders of 
he Academy Medicine at Paris, and died at the 
advanced age of 76, on May 26th, 1814, 





wits —“* East Lynne ” was written by Mrs. Henry } ' 


F. N.—We should advise quinine taken internally, 
and vaseline aw externally for # oye red nose. 
Your writing is that of a painstaking person, who 
intends to win her way in the al by deserving 
success. 

i 


Amy.—Ask your chemist for some ordinary prepared 
chalk—not camphorated chalk—and it will whiten and 
From your writing we should think 
you a strong ee ready to fight for a place amid 
the great army of workers. 


E, A. A.—You intend going into the tanning busi- 
ness to any great extent we su the ase 
of a book upon the subject, as to achieve success in it 
requires very careful instruction. No ordinary recipe 
would be of any value to you. 


E. H.—The garrote is the mode of execution in use in 
Cuba and Spain. The prisoner is made to sit in a kind 
of chair with a high back, to which his head is fastened 
by means of an iron clasp, which incloses his neck, and 
“i a to yt back < a rer fimes, s signal is 

ven, the screw is turned seve: which strangles 
the victim and breaks his neck ” 


M. D. D.—The flight of ite ted bao variously com- 
= Hawks fly, it is said, at the rate of 150 es an 
our ; the common crow at "nearly 25 miles an hour; 
as the swallow at about 92 sulle Gi /haue, A falcon 
has been known to fly 75 miles an hour. The a 
flight of birds is probably about 50 miles wees 
ie nae, in their flight. 


C.—The “‘ New Atlantis ” is the title of an alle- 
g° dalek fiction by Lord Bacon, and the name of an island 
escribed in it as being situated, like the Atlantis of 
the ancients, in the middle of the Atlantie Ocean. 
Bacon represents himself as having been wrecked on 
this island, and as finding there an association for the 
cultivation of natural science, and the promotion of 
improvements in the arts. 


THERE'S BEAUTY EVERYWHERE. 


There’s ne’er a day but in the grass 
Sweet blossoms may be found ; 

The snow may fall around our feet 

And cover all the ground ; 

But earth is wide, and somewhere near 
The buds to blossoms 

And all the woods and fields are hright 
With summer’s golden glow. 


We not see it, our thoughts 
May revel in the " 


There’ 's em eee gage on earth, 
~ wand Yes oe coyly- ynidden home, 
well-spring of surprise. 


The oho which craves the beautiful 
May well be satisfied : 
It asks in joys none peed see, 
For is wide. 


Auwalowe hight feathery cloud, 

As "s a fea clou 

A tuft of bending g grass, 

Can stir the pulse and light the eye 

As on our way we pass. u 


D.—A waist of twenty-three inches, with your 
neigh # weignt, and bust-measure, must be rather 4 
er comfort or 


ly personally and if you 

show exceptional Pertiene talent he mang etve a chance to get | more 

g in h which you 
ree 


G. H. L.—To make cold potato 

potatoes have been sufficiently 7 let them get 
pa slice them, and dress them with salad dressing ; 
mix them well, and serve. To make hot potato salad, 
boil one dozen tatoes and as many onions; 
when done, mash together with two ounces 

tter ; pel and salt to taste; put into a saucepan 
over a moderate fire ; stir all well together, and send 
to table hot. This is very nice to eat with cold mea‘ meat. 


¢ 8. - Pa wow ieetent blue ta consists of Settee 
an a - ue is made by mixing four 

eae tu, on of Turnbull’s blue, and one of 
taal ae rena x aide aap gh te of 
whole ani our 
indigo. The latter is made with part of indige and | 7% 
smimonia, /A goed and inexpend biuetn for clothes 
ammonia. an ve blu or 

of soft Prussian 


a 

5 
- 
ust 
e528 
Hf if 
t g 
pt 
eH 





many sheets 
make a column of our printed matter. It 
the writing. 





Jessie.—Give your affections time to settle and 
| classify themselves before you decide to marry out of 
‘ hand those poor young men about whom you are un- 
certain, and to whom your parents are not unreasonably 
opposed. 

J.T. P.—Follow the prom: a mp A of WA. heart, and 
marry no man, however w y and estir ble he’ may 
be, if you feel that you can uever truly love him. Your 
writing ts hid good, and indicates an even temper and 
qui 





E. H.—The pitts thirty-six degrees thirty minutes 
was adopted in the Missouri com because it 
formed the legal boundary of several territories that 
have since disappeared from the map by being broken 
up into states. 


Cc. C. M.—1. Had you mentioned the names of the 
horses whose records you are seeking we would be glad 
toimpart suchinformation. 2. There are many manuals 
devoted to the subject of the care of live stock of all 
ame wd eo — 2 bomen. who can also a 
wor ealing t: ouse ting, ns 
These latter a cannot be mas without 
actual tice. 3. Cherry stain and ee varnish 
are to be found for sale in all oil and colour shops. 


H. H. asks if we know of any remedy for “ curing 
bashfulness,” as he is about to speak before a large 
audience in a short time, and he fears a tremulous voice. 
If a“ who weighs one hundred and sixty-three pounds, 
and is five feet eleven inches in height, is about But the 
ame sar A - weight pe Dey gl young men of his 

Wha’ e a an teen-year-old 
inl? What d doce his writing indloato 'o in publ, and 
py ee : as 0! as possible in public, 

ingle frequently with strangers. We believe you 


about the usual Wright, but you are rather m aid deaky 
than other youths of yourage. The usual it and 
size of an eighteen lad is about five six or 


seven, and he wei hs from one hundred and twenty to 
one hundred and forty is that 
a nervous, w 
bat almost afraid to do his best for fear of ridieul. We 
must remember David Crockett’s advice to his son, 
<« Be sure you are right, then go ahead.” 

A. A. ©.—Your present nm is more safe and 
certain than any are king of. Many women 
who work from early in the Guruing till late at night, 


to spend on ves at the en Asfor 
your ENA adm Pe to yourself, do you not think it 
fish fer Fon to ack: the thus 


** Maiden of the limpid eyes, 
All about you lies, 
Youth can show no fairer guise.” 


E. W.—To makea = cider vinegar take ten gallons 

of apple juice fresh , and allow it to fer- 

ment fully, which may occur in about two weeks, or 

peng ifthe weather is warm. Then add eight gallons 

ee a new fermentation. In two weeks 

— — quantity for ———— the third 
Seemantation. hen this stage has been 


ward, and to expose it the sun for some time. When the 

vinegar has come, draw off one-half into a separate cask, 

ping fy a cool yee —_ ground, for use _— 
With the other half the first cask proceed to 


The process may 
be somewhat hastened by adding to the Gye when you 
— it, of a quantity of the “ Mother” of vinegar, as it 

is called—a whitish, ropy, coagulated substance which is 
formed in vinegar and acts as a ferment. 
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